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Tue Organization of American States, whose 
origin dates from the First International Con- 
ference of American States, held at Washington 
in 1889-90, is based on the Charter signed April 
30, 1948, at the Ninth International Conference 
of American States, meeting in Bogoté. 

Twenty-one American States are members of 
the Organization—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

The Organization has been developed to achieve 
an order of peace and justice, to promote the 
solidarity of the American States, to strengthen 
their collaboration, and to defend their sover- 
eignty, their territorial integrity, and their inde- 
pendence. Within the United Nations, the 
Organization constitutes a regional agency. 

The Council of the Organization, which has its 
seat at the Pan American Union, is composed of 
one representative for each Member State of the 
Organization; he is appointed by the respective 
government, with rank of Ambassador. In dis- 
cussions each State has one vote. Decisions of 
the Council are taken by a simple majority or, 
in certain cases, by a two-thirds vote. The 
Council takes cognizance, within the limits of the 
Charter and inter-American treaties and agree- 
ments, of matters referred to it by the Inter- 
American Conferences or the Meetings of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. It 
is also a provisional Organ of Consultation for the 
purpose of the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
and has special functions in the peaceful solution 
of controversies between American States, in 
accordance with the Pact of Bogoté on this sub- 
ject. In addition, the Council is responsible for 
the proper performance of the duties assigned to 
the Pan American Union, and elects the Secretary 
General and the Assistant Secretary General of 
the Organization. 

The Council takes action itself or acts through 
its technical Organs to further cooperation in 
various fields of activity. These Organs are: The 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the 
Inter-American Cultural Council. The first 
functions permanently at the Pan American 
Union, and the two latter meet periodically at 
places chosen by themselves. The Assistant Secre- 
tary General of the Organization is also Secretary 
of the Council. 

The General Secretariat and permanent central 
organ of the Organization is the Pan American 





Wituiam Mancer, Assistant Secretary General 


Union, founded at the First Conference on April 
14, 1890, the date celebrated throughout the 
Americas as Pan American Day. 

The Member States contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the Union by means of annual quotas on 
bases determined by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion, taking into account each country’s ability 
to pay. The Council is responsible for the proper 
fulfillment of the functions assigned to the Pan 
American Union. 

The scope of Pan American Union activities 
was expanded by resolutions adopted at succeed- 
ing Conferences. In accordance with the Charter, 
this institution is the central and permanent organ 
of the Organization of American States. Since its 
foundation the Union has gradually broadened its 
activities in every field of international coopera- 
tion, and its technical and information offices 
render ever greater service to the governments 
and peoples of the hemisphere. It has the re- 
sponsibility of furthering, through these offices 
and under the direction of the Council, economic, 
social, juridical, and cultural relations among all 
the American States. 

The offices of the Pan American Union are 
grouped in four Departments: a) Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs; b) Department of 
International Law and Organization; c) Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs; and d) Department of 
Administrative Services. Their directors are ap- 
pointed by the Secretary General. The directors 
of the first three Departments are the Executive 
Secretaries of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Ju- 
rists, and the Inter-American Cultural Council, 
respectively. 

The Pan American Union is also the permanent 
General Secretariat of the Inter-American Con- 
ferences, the Meetings of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers, the Specialized Conferences, and the 
Specialized Organizations. It acts as adviser to 
the Council of the Organization and its Organs in 
the preparation of programs and regulations for 
these meetings, offers technical assistance and 
necessary personnel to the governments of the 
countries in which they are held, acts as custodian 
of documents and archives of the Conferences, 
serves as depository of instruments of ratification 
of inter-American agreements, and submits reports 
to the Council and to the Inter-American Con- 
ferences on work accomplished by the various 
Organs, and in general on the activities of the 
Organization. The Secretary General participates 
in all the Inter-American Conferences and in 
meetings of the Council and of its Organs. 
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Research Assistant: Lydia De Leén 


The Pan American Union, in order to disseminate as widely as 
possible the activities of the Organization of American States, 
began in 1949 the publication of the ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION 
oF AMERICAN STATES. It hopes in this way to further the pur- 
poses of the Charter of the Organization, which was signed at the 
Ninth International Conference of American States and embodies 
all the doctrines and principles that govern harmonious relations 
between the nations of America. 

This quarterly publication, which is issued in separate English, 
Spanish, French, and Portuguese editions, will contain all the 
official documents signed at the Inter-American Conference, which 
is the supreme organ of the Organization of American States and 
decides its general action and policy; the Meeting of Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which considers problems of an 
urgent nature of common interest to the American States; the 
Council, which takes cognizance, within the limits of the Charter 
and inter-American treaties and agreements, of any matters 
referred to it by the Inter-American Conference or the Meeting 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; the Pan American Union, which is 
the central and permanent organ and General Secretariat of the 
Organization; the Specialized Conferences, which deal with special 
technical matters or develop specific aspects of inter-American 
cooperation; and the Specialized Organizations, which are the 
intergovernmental organizations established by multilateral agree- 
ments and having specific functions with respect to technical 
matters of common interest to the American States. An analytical 
index of the Annals will be compiled each year to facilitate its 
use as a reference work. 





Price: 50 cents per copy. Other editions, Spanish, Portuguese and French: 
50 cents per copy. Annual subscription: $2.00 for each edition; $1.00 extra 
for postage to countries outside the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain. 
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Annual Report of the Secretary General 
of the 


Organization of American States 


For the Fiscal Year 1949-1950! 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


GENTLEMEN OF THE COUNCIL: 

The events summarized in this Report, 
together with others that have occurred in 
the past few months, justify sincere opti- 
mism regarding the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, and make it possible to predict 
its future with greater confidence. In com- 
paring the general situation of our Organiza- 
tion today with what it was twelve months 
ago, I note with great satisfaction that 
many of last year’s worries—generously 
shared by the Members of the Council—lose 
their substance in the light of present con- 
ditions. In one way or another, but owing 
in large part to the Council’s zealous action, 
unfavorable prospects I called to your atten- 
tion at that time have disappeared. In one 
year the Organization has grown so much 
stronger that it would not be too rash to 
affirm that this brief period has been as 
significant for the American republics as 
any other decisive moment in which the 
political solidarity of the Americas has made 
historic progress. 

The principal events I have in mind are: 

a) General favorable reaction to inter- 
national organization, as a result of the 
positive action taken against aggression. 

b) The effectiveness of OAS action when 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 


1 Submitted to the Council of the Organization of American 
States at the meeting held on November 15, 1950. 


Assistance was applied in two cases in which 
the peace and security of the hemisphere 
were threatened. 

c) Improvement of the inter-American 
juridical institutions, by the gradual adjust- 
ment of the Organization to its Charter 
and increased zeal in ratification of the 
fundamental instruments. 

d) The better adaptation of the OAS to 
its objectives, and a better understanding of 
the mission of the OAS by the governments, 
the international organization, and the 
general public. 

e) Development of new programs for 
regional cooperation, in the fields of educa- 
tion, social work, and technical assistance. 


Pusiic OPINION AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Time will show that our hemisphere’s 
greatest contribution to human civilization 
is the political concept of international 
organization. It certainly cannot be said 
that the idea originated in the Americas, 
but ours has been the privilege of trying to 
put it into practice as soon as the weight of 
new powers in world politics was sufficient 
to gain recognition for their moral and 
juridical principles. Simultaneously with the 
United States entrance into the circle of 
the great nations came this republic’s de- 
mand that traditional international politics 








be abandoned and a solution be found in 
international organization for the perennial 
problem of war. 

Whatever changes have taken place in the 
government of the United States, twenty- 
five years later we find this country making 
a second attempt to work the same experi- 
ment that had failed before. The other 
American republics have adopted the same 
course with enthusiasm, while the majority 
of the world powers have accepted it with 
profound skepticism and with reluctance to 
go beyond the point where their special 
national interests cannot be fully guaranteed. 
What probably led the American states to 
participate enthusiastically in this new type 
of international relations was, funda- 
mentally, the notable success of which the 
experiment had been tried in the Western 
Hemisphere. Besides, this policy is the 
counterpart in the international field of the 
representative democracy that predominates 
in the domestic juridical order of the Ameri- 
cas. For whatever the actual practice has 
been in the internal politics of the Ameri- 
can states, not a single one of them has in all 
its history repudiated the juridical concept 
of representative democracy. When at 
times the institutional order has _ been 
violently and arbitrarily set aside, the 
explanation has always been proffered 
(though it has not in every case agreed with 
the facts) that an exception had to be made 
and provisional measures adopted to deal 
with an emergency. 

No other section of the globe, therefore, 
is better equipped than this to understand, 
defend, and live within an international 
order involving the voluntary leveling of 
inequalities in physical power among states 
that have pledged their allegiance to a 
juridical system able to settle international 
differences by peaceful means. 

But although our regional agency has met 
with great success, and it antedates by 
many years other experiments in inter- 
national organization, its survival is none- 
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theless intimately linked with the fortunes 
of the United Nations. The OAS has a 
clear claim to the title of forerunner of the 
world organization. But the fame of pre- 
cursors, however eminent, cannot be greater 
than the fame of those who actually make 
the dream come true. Should the world 
organization prove to be unworkable, the 
regional organization would find itself beset 
by all sorts of dangers. And in the end it 
would succumb, among other reasons be- 
cause the American States would be obliged 
to make radical changes in their foreign 
policy to protect their security in a manner 
similar to that employed by other world 
powers. Our organization could perhaps 
become a military alliance of nations bound 
together by common strategic motives, but 
it would then lose its present high juridical 
and moral value. The American States are 
therefore staking the success of their inter- 
national policy on a single trump card, 
which is collective security through inter- 
national organization. And all fluctuations 
in the respect commanded by the United 
Nations, both in this hemisphere and else- 
where, must be a matter of serious concern 
to the OAS and every one of its members. 


FAVORABLE REACTION TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION.—A year ago the prestige 
of the United Nations as a practical system 
for preserving world peace had reached a 
low ebb. Now a combination of fortunate 
events has raised that organization’s in- 
fluence to a new high. Normally, we should 
be witnessing the liquidation of the United 
Nations as it was conceived at San Fran- 
cisco, because of its inability to quell 
armed aggression. The absence from the 
sessions of the Security Council of one 
member at the outbreak of the Korean war 
enabled the Council to authorize the steps 
which another member was physically able 
to execute; and so the world was given a 
demonstration that war can be stopped, can 
even be eradicated from the earth, if every 
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state is faithful to the formidable obligations 
implied by membership in the international 
organization. That, is why there is optimism 
today. 

But world opinion should not permit 
itself to be misled. The entire course of 
events this time turned on an accident, 
which was neither foreseen in the United 
Nations Charter nor could be expected to 
recur. If no one doubts the justice and 
morality of the steps the United Nations 
took in Korea; if public opinion now realizes 
that only action like this can prevent a 
third world war and extirpate the roots of 
violence from international relations, the 
fact remains that the legal sanction of those 
measures hung upon pure chance. The 
steps authorized by the Security Council 
and regarded as just, desirable, and indis- 
pensable for world peace, could not have 
automatically become unjust, undesirable, 
and dangerous to world peace if the absent 
member of the Security Council had been 
there to obstruct the will of the rest. But 
the United Nations would then have ceased 
to exist in its present form, and its universal- 
ity, which is precisely what justifies human- 
ity’s placing all its hopes in the organization, 
would have been seriously jeopardized. 

Since human memory is short, and many 
would like to shorten it still further, we are 
already hearing the opinion expressed that 
the United Nations, having in this crisis 
demonstrated its ability to contain aggres- 
sion, does not need to be overhauled to 
eliminate as far as possible some of its most 
dangerous weaknesses. Acceptance of this 
thesis, even by silent consent, would be a 
fatal mistake. For the thing that has been 
fully demonstrated is that the United 
Nations cannot act, that it is powerless in 
the face of aggression, and even protects an 
aggressor in many ways, whenever this is the 
will of a single one of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 

And another fact that has been brought 
out is that Security Council decisions .are 


binding only on the members who act in good 
faith. In the current case a minority group, 
while not physically opposing those decisions 
and so precipitating war, did refuse to 
recognize their legal validity and combatted 
them verbally, both inside the or ganization 
and out, with the same energy manifested 
by the armed aggressors when they crossed 
the 38th parallel in June. And so, at the very 
time when the authority of the United 
Nations touched an all-time high with its 
decisive action against aggression, the struc- 
tural weakness of the organization was also 
dramatically revealed. It was saved on this 
occasion by the absence of one permanent 
member of the Security Council and the 
prompt action of another. If Russia had 
been present at the sessions, or the United 
States had not assumed the responsibility 
for acting in the name of the United Nations, 
mankind’s last hope would have perished. 
We cannot count on two such accidental 
factors preserving us a second time. And it 
would be a hateful lie to make the world 
believe that the case of Korea is but a 
sample of what the United Nations can do 
to suppress aggression. 


Councit’s RESOLUTION REGARDING 
Korea.—The Council of the OAS is fully 
conscious of the vital connection between 
the destinies of the two organizations. Just 
24 hours after the Security Council recom- 
mended on June 27 that Korea be aided to 
repel the armed attack, our Council declared 
its firm adherence to the decisions of the 
competent organs of the United Nations, 
and solemnly reaffirmed the pledges of 
continental solidarity that unite the Ameri- 
can States. The whereases of the resolution 
passed by the Council of the Organization 
point out that, according to article 1 of the 
OAS Charter, this is a regional agency 
within the United Nations, and that under 
article 53 of the same Charter it is the duty 
of the Council to promote and facilitate 
cooperation between the Organization of 
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American States and the United Nations.? 

Strictly speaking, the Council could have 
abstained from going on record in this 
matter. It could have been argued that it 
was up to each American government, as a 
member of the United Nations, to make its 
position known to that organization, and 
that consequently it was not for the repre- 
sentatives of those governments in another 
organization to intervene. However, this 
argument was not used, and the resolution 
of the OAS Council appeared to be just 
what it actually was: a logical development 
of an inter-American policy firmly wedding 
the American States to the success of their 
greatest joint undertaking, namely the 
world organization as the paramount in- 
strument for the preservation of peace and 
the containment of aggression. 

The Members of the OAS Council 
naturally did not have to consult their 
governments to know what line to follow 
after the action of the Security Council. 
So, while there was ominous doubt as to 
how some nations not represented on the 
Security Council would side, there could be 
none for the American States, all bound by 
their commitments (a) as members of the 
United Nations, (b) as members of the 
Organization of American States, which 
recognizes itself as a regional agency of the 
United Nations, (c) as precursors of collec- 
tive political action against aggression, and 
(d) as signatories of international treaties 
under whose terms they must act to repel 
aggression, either when so ordered by the 
competent organ of the United Nations, or 
when an American nation is the victim of 
aggression up to the time that the Security 
Council has taken measures to restore peace. 

Neither was there any doubt that, in the 
event the intrepid decision of one American 
state to place all its resources at the com- 
mand of the United Nations in order to 
suppress the armed attack against Korea 
brought in its wake a greater conflict (a 


2 Annals, Vol. II, No. 3, p. 222. 
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natural fear on June 28th), all the other 
members of the OAS would share the conse- 
quences of an act destined to test the 
survival of the noblest experiment in inter- 
national policy. 


From Peart Harsor To Korea.—lIt is 
well to pause here and examine the progress 
made by the inter-American system from 
Pearl Harbor to the present day, although 
this might also be discussed in the section of 
this introduction dealing with the juridical 
improvement of the OAS. 

In spite of the intensive domestic cam- 
paign waged by President Roosevelt’s 
government to convince the United States 
public it was hopeless to expect the Western 
Hemisphere to remain indefinitely aloof 
from the totalitarian threat which had 
already involved Europe in armed conflict, 
the attack on the United States insular 
possessions and naval forces came as a 
surprise to the other American nations. 
Their reaction to this event was character- 
ized by a total lack of coordination. 

The problem itself, however, had not been 
overlooked by the various governments of 
the hemisphere. From the time of the 
Buenos Aires Conference in 1936, there had 
been a marked tendency to emphasize 
continental solidarity against aggression and 
try to bind the states of this section of the 
world by a strong pledge to cooperate in 
the event of world war. At that meeting 
the Central American republics vigorously 
defended the opinion that what hurts one 
American state hurts them all. That proposi- 
tion—which has not received the credit it 
deserves as a very important antecedent of 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance—did not succeed of adoption at 
the conference, but a modification was 
approved stating ‘‘that every act susceptible 
of disturbing the peace of America affects 
each and every one of them (the American 
nations), and justifies the initiation of the 
procedure of consultation”. The Second 
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Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
held at Habana in July 1940, declared 
unanimously “that any attempt on the part 
of a non-American state against the integ- 
rity or inviolability of the territory, the 
sovereignty or the political independence of 
an American State shall be considered as an 
act of aggression against the States which 
sign this declaration”. These words, which 
were echoed in the Act of Chapultepec in 
1945, and again in the Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance in 1947, outlined, at the very 
least, an unequivocal guide for the conduct 
of the American States after the abominable 
Japanese attack. Did those nations react 
unanimously, in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the declaration of Habana, that is, 
as though all of them had been victims of 
aggression? 

When the Meeting of Consultation of 
Rio de Janeiro convened on January 15, 
1942, one month after the Pearl Harbor 
attack, the situation was as follows: nine 
nations besides the United States had de- 
clared war on the Axis. Three had broken 
off diplomatic relations. The rest had de- 
clared they would not consider the United 
States a belligerent, and would not apply 
to it the restrictions that neutrality requires 
in such cases. The Meeting of Consultation 
attempted to coordinate the various atti- 
tudes, and sought a median course in the 
compulsory severance of relations by all the 
American States. But the final result was 
merely a recommendation to that effect to 
each of the governments. 

Before the war ended all the American 
States had taken part in the conflict as 
belligerents against the Axis. But experience 
had shown the need for an effective coor- 
dination of measures for collective defense. 
The signing of the Act of Chapultepec (also 
before hostilities had ceased) marked the 
greatest advance up to that time in the 
direction of collective security for the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Two years later, the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 


~ 


defined inter-American obligations, created 
strong and efficient machinery, and settled 
once and for all one of the thorniest prob- 
lems of inter-American community life. 

On the morning of June 28, 1950, when 
the Council of the OAS met in regular ses- 
sion, the political situation was certainly 
far more confused and complex than the 
one that had existed on the day following 
the Pearl Harbor attack. The juridical situ- 
ation, on the other hand, was perfectly clear. 
The action begun in Korea by United States 
air and naval forces, and supported by the 
Security Council during the absence of the 
Soviet representative, might very well lead 
to a world conflagration of incalculable 
scope, at least a very far-reaching one. 
But the OAS Council did not require more 
than three hours (mostly spent in discussing 
the form itself of the resolution adopted) in 
order to interpret precisely the will and the 
duty of the American States in the emer- 
gency. Such marked progress was due not 
only to political developments that had 
intensified the sense of hemispheric soli- 
darity, but also to the clarity, conciseness 
and precision of the juridical instruments 
that today unite the American States in 
their regional organization, within the 
framework of the United Nations. 

If I have dwelt at length on this action 
of the OAS Council, it is because no other 
previous step reveals so clearly our Organi- 
zation’s interest in the strength, the effec- 
tiveness, and the permanence of the United 
Nations. It is true that the American States 
have taken out, to put it graphically and 
empirically, a sort of insurance against the 
dangers to which they are exposed by the 
weaknesses of the United Nations Charter. 
This insurance lies in their regional organi- 
zation, and particularly in the Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance. If the world organi- 
zation were paralyzed by a rigid interpre- 
tation of the rule of unanimity of the great 
powers, the American States would not find 
themselves defenseless before an armed at- 








tack, whether it originated in the American 
hemisphere or elsewhere. Of course, it is not 
to their interest to cash in this insurance, but 
rather to avoid the danger; and the best 
way to accomplish this is to keep the United 
Nations always in a position to act effec- 
tively to prevent any state from becoming 
the victim of aggression; or, in case aggres- 
sion occurs, to repel it and restore peace 
and security. 

But because we have preserved and per- 
fected our organization Over sO many years, 
long before the creation of the United Na- 
tions, we should not fall into the error of 
believing we could maintain it in such ex- 
cellent shape as it is today even if the world 
organization should crumble. If the latter 
were to suffer a mortal blow, or its prestige 
were to lessen, or it proved unable to achieve 
the objectives for which it was created, 
then the principles, aims, and procedures of 
collective international action, including 
those in our own regional charter, would be 
affected. Mankind would hasten to find 
substitutes for the wrecked policy, in alli- 
ances, balances of power, imperialistic 
hegemonies, and other so-called realistic 
procedures, which are totally foreign to the 
spirit that animates the OAS and has made 
it possible. 

ConcLusion.—It is natural, therefore, 
that the OAS should benefit from a high 
public regard for the policy of international 
organization. And for this reason I feel also 
that we should include among the reasons 
that justify our optimism over the prospects 
of our organization’s future the fact that 
recent events have served to restore the 
faltering confidence of peoples and govern- 
ments in the United Nations. But I have 
also wanted to emphasize the obvious cir- 
cumstance that the action which stimulated 
a revival of faith in the United Nations was 
not the natural product of the organization, 
but the result of fortuitous conditions that 
are not likely to be repeated. Had events 
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developed more logically, we should now be- 
faced with the disastrous failure of the inter- 
national organization, as well as of the 
whole concept on which it rests. Only ad- 
justments in the structure of the United 
Nations to render impossible the obstruc- 
tion of collective action against aggression 
can preserve the faith of the nations in their 
organization and the prestige won by its. 
intervention in the Korean war. The Ameri- 
can States, in their traditional role of pre- 
cursors of the principle of international 
organization, have been consistent in their 
stand on this, and if their counsels prevail 
they will have consolidated the position not 
only of the United Nations but also of their 
regional organization, built upon the same 
political and juridical foundations. 


ACTION OF THE OAS IN THE MAINTENANCE 
OF PEACE 


If the general atmosphere of optimism 
toward collective international action is 
equally advantageous for the United Na- 
tions and the OAS, there was good reason 
before the events I have recounted in the 
previous chapter for our regional organiza- 
tion to merit a vote of appreciation and an 
expression of confidence in its effectiveness. 
Without the drama that inevitably attends 
all controversies submitted to the United 
Nations, the OAS brought an expeditious 
end, by the application of the Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance, to a confused and 
dangerous situation that threatened a vast 
region, from the beginning designated as 
the Caribbean area. I shall not deal here 
with the historical development of the Or- 
ganization’s intervention in that case, but 
shall merely point out some of its charac- 
teristics and refer to certain conclusions that 
may now be drawn from this second applica- 
tion of the Inter-American Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance. 

As was the case in the situation between 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua, the Organ of 
Consultation was called, under article 6 of 
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the Rio Treaty, to consider the two cases 
presented by Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public. It was the opinion of the Council of 
the Organization that it was confronted 
with a fact or situation that might endanger 
the peace of America, or with an intracon- 
tinental conflict, or with an aggression which 
was not armed attack, and that under any of 
these three situations the inviolability, or 
the integrity of the territory, or the sover- 
eignty, or the political independence of an 
American State had been affected. By an 
absolute majority vote, and after hearing 
the arguments of Haiti, on the one hand, 
and of the Dominican Republic on the 
other, the Council decided to convoke the 
Organ of Consultation, as it had done pre- 
viously, sine die, and to constitute itself 
provisionally as such, in order to initiate 
examination of the cases presented. As al- 
ways happens in situations of conflict that 
are not armed attack—which is easier to 
identify by the attendant physical acts— 
on this occasion the two nations requesting 
the meeting of consultation did not agree 
on the facts constituting the ground of the 
controversy. 


PROCEDURE FOR CONVOKING THE ORGAN 
oF CoNnsuLTATION.—The procedure of a 
judicial trial, whereby facts are established 
by an examination of charges and defenses, 
is not the method most in harmony with the 
spirit and purpose of the Treaty of Recip- 
rocal Assistance, which contemplates polit- 
ical actions of States to defend the victim of 
aggression and to reestablish peace, actions 
which are not to be confused with either 
the peaceful settlement of disputes or with 
judicial decisions fixing responsibility for 
crime. Nevertheless, the very nature of the 
conflicts that have so far been presented to 
the Organ of Consultation provided for in 
the Rio Treaty makes it necessary for that 
organ to be constantly on the alert to resist 
a natural tendency to turn it into a court, 
and to surround its essentially executive 





procedure with the solemnity and complex 
guarantees accompanying slow judicial ac- 
tion. 

It might be said—giving a very strict 
interpretation to the Treaty that may not 
always be feasible—that when the Council 
of the OAS resolves to call the Organ of 
Consultation it is already fully convinced 
that facts or situations have occurred that 
exactly fit the hypotheses contemplated in 
the Treaty. In order to be assured of this, 
the Council should, in doubtful cases, under- 
take an investigation of its own before 
calling the Organ of Consultation or con- 
stituting itself as such provisionally. But 
does the Treaty authorize an investigation 
of this nature by the Council? It is evident 
that any investigation ordered by the Organ 
of Consultation would be authorized, for it 
may be one of the measures indicated for 
the common defense and for the maintenance 
of continental peace and security. But it is 
also true that the Council, before convoking 
the Organ of Consultation, could undertake 
such an investigation when it is necessary 
to establish whether or not the case calls 
for the application of the Treaty. 

It has been said that the fact that article 
6 of the Treaty provides that the Organ of 
Consultation shall meet immediately in order 
to agree on the measures which must be taken 
in case of aggression to assist the victim of the 
aggression or, in any case, the measures which 
should be taken for the common defense and 
for the maintenance of the peace and security 
of the Continent does not permit delay, and 
that the only function of the Council is to 
issue the call, automatically, in response 
to the request of a nation. It is claimed that 
the Council would be extended political 
powers by giving it the competence of in- 
vestigating and judging the question of 
whether a case is a proper one for the appli- 
cation of the Treaty. Not only is this a very 
debatable thesis, but experience is showing 
us that it would be very unfortunate if the 
Organ of Consultation had to meet to apply 
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the Treaty even when the convocation was 
made without justification. The Treaty 
would inevitably lose prestige if it were 
utilized to air controversies and disputes 
that might be settled by methods of con- 
ciliation or by judicial tribunals. And when 
it is recalled that the American States have 
entrusted to this valuable instrument the 
collective defense of the hemisphere and the 
maintenance of intercontinental peace, noth- 
ing could be more serious or prejudicial than 
to permit its abuse and cause it to lose both 
effectiveness and prestige. 

So when a case arises involving the appli- 
cation of the Treaty it appears highly im- 
portant for the Council not to feel obligated 
to settle it in a summary fashion, and always 
in favor of the request. Moreover, in cases 
where there is great confusion because of 
the sharp disagreement on the facts between 
two or more parties, it is essential for the 
Council to anticipate the action—until now 
taken by the Organ of Consultation—of 
making an investigation to establish, not 
the responsibilities or the measures that fall 
under the competence of the Organ of Con- 
sultation, but whether there actually exists 
one of the situations contemplated in the 
Treaty. That the Rio Treaty would author- 
ize such a procedure appears clearly from 
the fact that no provision is made for con- 
vening a meeting automatically. The Treaty 
could have said that the Organ of Consulta- 
tion was to meet immediately upon the re- 
quest of a State, but it did not say that. 
It did say, in article 13, that ‘‘The consul- 
tations shall be initiated at the request ad- 
dressed to the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union by any of the Signatory 
States which has ratified the Treaty,’’ and 
later, in article 16, that ‘The decisions of 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union referred to in articles 13 and 15 above 
shall be taken by an absolute majority of the 
Members entitled to vote.” This does not im- 
pose the blind obligation of reaching an 
agreement (which might be negative, since 
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it is subject to vote), without sufficient in- 
formation on the subject. And in many cases 
such information could only be brought out 
by investigation carried out by the Council. 


PRESERVING THE SPIRIT OF THE TREATY. 
—It appears clear, therefore, that the Coun- 
cil has the vital function, which it must 
rigorously perform, of defending the Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance against the natural 
tendency of every State to attribute to ex- 
ternal events that might affect it a motive 
and a gravity greater than they in reality 
have. These same events, examined impar- 
tially and in the presence of opposing opin- 
ions, may not constitute any one of the 
hypotheses contemplated by the Rio Treaty, 
for the convocation of the Organ of Consul- 
tation, although they might very well justify 
the initiation of peaceful procedures, such 
as the good offices offered by the Inter- 
American Peace Committee, or those appli- 
cable between States bound by the American 
Treaty on Pacific Settlement. 

On the other hand, the same limited 
tradition in the application of the Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance offers a good foun- 
dation for the interpretation in the manner 
previously stated of its provisions in relation 
to the function of the Council. In the first 
case (Costa Rica-Nicaragua) in which re- 
course was had to the Treaty on the basis 
of article 6, the Council proceeded to call 
the Organ of Consultation and constituted 
itself provisionally as such with great speed 
and after a summary presentation of the 
facts. Subsequent investigation by a Com- 
mittee showed that the events were not so 
serious as they at first appeared; but the 
action was justified by the results obtained. 
In the second case (Haiti-Dominican Re- 
public, February 16, 1949) the Council 
decided not to convoke the Organ of Con- 
sultation, on the ground that the state- 
ments of the parties—in their agreement 
of peaceful intent by both nations—formed 
the basis for an understanding between 
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them, and the difference was referred to the 
Inter-American Peace Committee, whose 
good offices brought about a fully satisfac- 
tory joint declaration. In the last case (the 
Caribbean situation) the Organ of Consulta- 
tion was called, and the report of the Com- 
mittee that investigated the facts on the 
spot, as well as the conclusions of the Organ, 
demonstrated that there had been a very 
serious basis for the application of the 
Treaty. But the different procedure adopted 
by the Council proves that it not only has 
the power to decide upon the application of 
the Treaty on the basis of the facts pre- 
sented to it, or which it can learn for itself, 
but that the Council has been fully con- 
scious of its responsibility in the task of 
defending the Treaty against improper and 
prejudicial application. 

However, it is still not very clear what 
the Council can and should do when it finds 
that a case presented to it for the applica- 
tion of the Rio Treaty does not fall under 
one of the hypotheses provided in the text. 
And this is of great importance, because if 
the Council lacks the authority to recom- 
mend some procedure or to assist in the 
settlement of the controversy, then before 
folding its arms when there is a possibility 
that a dispute may become more serious, 
it would always prefer to open the doors 
of the Organ of Consultation to perform 
therein a task of conciliation, which is def- 
initely not the procedure appropriate for 
this organ, nor the one contemplated by 
the Treaty. In the Haiti-Dominican Re- 
public case of February 16, 1949, a course 
was recommended that might very well be 
converted into inter-American law by the 
Tenth Conference: the Council could be 
granted the power to recommend a peace- 
ful procedure—which might be recourse to 
some other organ such as the Inter-American 
Peace Committee, or the use of the methods 
provided by the American Treaty on Pacific 
Settlement when the nations involved in 
the dispute are parties to that agreement. 
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The Council itself might also be given a 
mediating function permitting it, at any 
time, to reopen discussion on the convoca- 
tion of the Organ of Consultation, if the 
situation should become aggravated. But in 
any event the Council should not, from an 
excess of good will so natural in a body 
that represents the highest ideals of Ameri- 
can solidarity and fraternity, systematically 
assume the powers of an Organ of Consul- 
tation to enable it, with authority from the 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, to settle 
situations that instrument does not con- 
template. Because, however elastic the in- 
terpretation of the Treaty may be, there is 
not a single expression in it to indicate that 
it may be applied in cases that do not con- 
tain at least the germ of aggression; and the 
sole act of initiating its procedures would, 
temporarily at least, characterize as aggres- 
sion, or as threat of aggression, events, 
situations and developments that among the 
American States very rarely, or almost 
never, could have that character. 


REASON FOR EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 
OAS.—The application of the Rio Treaty 
in the case known as “The Caribbean Situ- 
ation” produced well-deserved commenda- 
tions, and the effectiveness of the OAS was 
universally praised. 

In what did the effectiveness of the Coun- 
cil lie? What are the formulas that achieve: 
such far-reaching remedies for situations 
that, in any other part of the world, would 
lead to war? This, and not the anecdotal 
detail of the facts that produced the state 
of insecurity in the Caribbean region, is 
what is important to examine. Certainly 
there could have been an international war 
in the Caribbean; disturbances of the peace 
have been produced with less inflammable 
material, not only in other parts of the world 
but right here in America. It is also certain 
that the danger has disappeared. And that 
no one in the hemisphere—neither the 


chancelleries nor public opinion as_ ex- 
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pressed in the press and on the radio—fails 
to attribute the good result to the OAS. 
And in this we can include the public opin- 
ion and chancelleries even of the countries 
affected. 

Evidently this effectiveness does not lie, 
as some suppose, in the machinery created 
by the American countries to settle their 
conflicts. It lies in the good faith with which 
the American States have created that 
machinery, use it honestly, and pay collec- 
tive respect to its action, both when it 
favors their individual interests and when 
it runs against them. There are no ‘‘better” 
or “worse” international organizations, nor 
can the failures of an organization always be 
attributed to its technical defects. When the 
American States established theirs, they ac- 
cepted its principles in good faith. All were 
resolved never to resort to war as a legiti- 
mate instrument of inter-American policy. 
The American peace machinery operates 
with disconcerting ease. All the States 
cooperate to make it function well. Peace 
is their collective interest. But the States 
are aware that war is a constant threat, 
even sometimes against the will of the 
parties. For this reason, they endow their 
Organization—which is the sum of all of 
them—with sufficient powers to contain 
war, or extinguish it, or nullify its effects. 
And they pledge themselves, knowing what 
they do, to respect their Organization. 

But that is not all. The American States, 
as they have demonstrated this time, have 
an international policy marked by courage 
and responsibility. They have the courage 
to call things by their right names. They 
have the courage and sense of responsibility 
to hear these things said when they are ad- 
verse to themselves. The Committee’s re- 
port pointed out facts that imply violations 
of inter-American obligations. None of the 
States affected by the report’s statements 
tried to evade its responsibility. This is an 
impressive example of international frank- 
ness and loyalty. We can say that it is 


without precedent in the history of inter- 
national associations. It is impossible to say 
which of these two instances was the more 
important: when five representatives of 
States—not five commissioners or five men, 
but five States—expressed their opinion of 
the causes and remedies for the situation, 
without any reticence; or when, one after 
the other, the States cited in the report and 
conclusions praised the impartiality and 
probity of the committee members and re- 
frained from creating the sort of incident 
we are used to seeing in international meet- 
ings whenever anyone must point out that 
the policy of a certain country is at fault. 

The American States demonstrated a 
maturity of conduct that indicates that the 
sixty years since they took the first steps 
to associate themselves honorably in a policy 
of peace and cooperation have not passed 
in vain. In these two instances (of the pres- 
entation of the report and its discussion in 
the Council) the tension of the Caribbean 
area was dissolved, almost automatically. 
States with such a profound sense of inter- 
national responsibility and of their obliga- 
tions within the Organization could not be, 
never will be a menace to the peace. 


ImpuiciITr DEFINITION OF AGGRESSION.— 
In the juridical field, this second application 
of the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance re- 
veals new and very important points. The 
Council, acting as Provisional Organ of 
Consultation, has taken a step in the defi- 
nition of the concept of aggression that has 
been sharply debated since the already re- 
mote days of the League of Nations. Ex- 
amining the events that occurred and the 
intervention by foreign governments in do- 
mestic revolutionary situations in certain 
countries, the Council declared that “Even 
though the said facts fortunately did not 
result in the violation of international peace, 
they did very seriously weaken American 
solidarity; and if they were to persist or 
recur, they would give occasion for the 
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application of the procedures of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
in order to protect the principle of non- 
intervention and to ensure the inviolability 
or the integrity of the territory or the sov- 
ereignty or the political independence of 
any American State against aggression on 
the part of any State or group of States.” 
Actually, this affirmation creates nothing 
more nor less than the teeth that were lack- 
ing in the inter-American treaties and 
conventions which, in the Committee’s judg- 
ment, were violated in the cases it investi- 
gated. It is almost the same as saying that 
intervention, as condemned in those treaties 
and conventions, is one of the acts of ag- 
gression that give occasion for applying the 
measures contemplated by the Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance. No future meeting of 
the Organ of Consultation, in similar cases, 
could fail to be guided by this criterion if 
there should be any doubt as to the appli- 
cation of the Rio de Janeiro Treaty, or if it 
should be necessary to define the aggressor 
in the circumstances covered by articles 6, 
7, and 9 of that Treaty. Indeed, the Council 
was acting under the power of article 9, 
which authorizes it to characterize acts 
other than armed attack and invasion as 
acts of aggression. 


Non-INTERVENTION AND Democracy.— 
Another result of this meeting of the Coun- 
cil, acting as Organ of Consultation, was a 
basic clarification of the supposed conflict 
between the principle of nonintervention 
and the principle of democracy. Within the 
limits of the most rigorous juridical concept, 
and in defense of the best interests of the 
American community, the Council once 
more made it clear that no government or 
group of governments can feel authorized, in 
the name of democratic principles, to violate 
the principle of nonintervention. It recom- 
mended that a study be undertaken of the 
possibilities of stimulating and developing 
the effective exercise of representative - de- 


mocracy, set forth in article 5 (d) of the 
Charter, as well as in Article XX of the 
American Declaration of the Rights and 
Duties of Man. The relevant section of 
article 5 of the OAS Charter says that “The 
solidarity of the American States and the 
high aims which are sought through it re- 
quire the political organization of those 
States on the basis of the effective exercise 
of representative democracy.” And Article 
XX of the Declaration says that ‘Every 
person having legal capacity is entitled to 
participate in the government of his coun- 
try, directly or through his representatives, 
and to take part in popular elections, which 
shall be by secret ballot, and shall be honest, 
periodic and free.’”’ The American States 
have evidently acquired an obligation to 
proceed in conformity with these principles. 
But even if that obligation went still further 
and there were some compulsory force to 
compel its execution, this power would never 
be given to individual States, for each to 
put into operation, according to its own 
conception against other governments. We 
cannot tell whether some day there may be 
machinery in the Organization to give effect 
to those principles. But violation of the 
principle of nonintervention can never be 
justified as a legitimate individual means 
of carrying them out. 

Another principle that comes out of this 
meeting reinforced by the approval given 
to a concept expressed by the Investigating 
Committee is that no American govern- 
ment may resort to the threat or use of 
force, even in the name of legitimate self- 
defense, in any manner inconsistent with 
the provisions of the un Charter, the Rio 
de Janeiro Treaty, and the OAS Charter. 
Legitimate self-defense implies a previous 
offensive act. Therefore it is obvious that 
if it is made into a threat it is not legitimate, 
nor is it defense. Of course a State can de- 
fend itself, if it is attacked, without vio- 
lating any international commitment. But 
this right must not be converted into a 
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provocation. Still less when all the resources 
of collective self-defense are at hand, as 
they are in the Treaty of Reciprocal Assis- 
tance. 


ConcLusion.—The effective action of the 
OAS in the application of the Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance in the cases previ- 
ously mentioned not only consolidated its 
prestige in the hemisphere but demonstrated 
the flexibility and utility of the machinery 
for collective defense, while it also served 
to establish precedents that will make still 
easier the enforcement of the Treaty in the 
future, if it should unfortunately be neces- 
sary to resort to it. At the same time, prin- 
cipally because of the fact that not all 
American States which are parties to the 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance are also 
parties, and without reservations, to the 
American Treaty on Pacific Settlement, 
there is evident need to maintain the func- 
tions now entrusted to the Inter-American 
Peace Committee. In close connection with 
those of the Council of the Organization, 
these functions will help to channel toward 
pacific settlement controversies or disputes 
submitted to the Council with a request for 
application of the Rio Treaty which are 
found not to contain the elements of the 
situations contemplated in that instrument. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE JURIDICAL 
STRUCTURE OF THE OAS 


A feature of last year’s report which 
attracted the attention of the Council of 
the OAS was the relative slowness with 
which ratification of our fundamental instru- 
ments was proceeding. The Secretary Gen- 
eral pointed out that at that time only 
three countries had deposited their ratifi- 
cations of the Charter; five States had not 
yet ratified the Treaty of Reciprocal Assis- 
tance; and the American Treaty on Pacific 
Settlement was in force between only two 
countries. The Council expressed in a reso- 
lution its “concern in view of these circum- 
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stances which are weakening the juridical 
structure of the Organization of American 
States’, and called the attention of the 
governments to that situation. It also in- 
structed the Secretary General to make a 
tour of the countries of the hemisphere, 
with a view to arousing the interest of the 
governments and public opinion. 

The Council is familiar with my report 
on the results of the first stage of that tour 
and on the excellent spirit that prevailed in 
all countries regarding the purpose of my 
visit. 

As these lines are written the serious situ- 
ation that existed in 1949 has improved 
substantially. At this moment the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
has been ratified by all Member States of 
the OAS, although the deposit of the instru- 
ment on behalf of Guatemala must await 
completion of the procedure prescribed for 
cases in which a reservation is made after 
signature of the Treaty. After completion 
of this procedure, the Treaty will be one of 
the first Inter-American treaties to have 
been ratified by all 21 States of the hemi- 
sphere. When it is remembered that this 
process has been completed in three years, 
it is clear that the almost traditional in- 
difference that has prevailed in the consum- 
mation of inter-American diplomatic instru- 
ments has been broken by a precedent of 
great importance. 

At the same time there has been a notable 
increase of ratifications of the Charter of 
the OAS. Up to this time it has been ratified, 
in chronological order, by Costa Rica, 
Mexico, the Dominican Republic, Honduras, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
and Bolivia. In addition, the United States 
Senate has approved it, with a reservation 
that is being referred to the signatory gov- 
ernments, as in the case of Guatemala’s 
reservation to the Rio Treaty. A consider- 
able number of replies have already been 
received, indicating no objection to the res- 
ervation. 
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In these circumstances, and now that new 


ratifications are being announced of the 
Charter and of the Treaty on Pacific Settle- 
ment, I see no reason why I should not post- 
pone for a time my trip to the rest of the 
countries at a time when the preparation of 
the technical assistance program has added 
to my office and to the Pan American Union 
in general a substantial burden of work and 
the draft budget is being studied as well. 
Furthermore, it has been my thought that 
at the beginning of next year some of the 
activities related to the centers provided for 
in the program of technical aid could be 
facilitated by direct contacts with the gov- 
ernments in whose countries they are to be 
created. 


RESERVATIONS IN THE Act oF RaTIFICA- 
TION.—The delicate question of reservations 
made to international treaties at the time 
of ratification has now been presented, in 
connection with the two reservations to 
which I have referred, that of the United 
States to the Charter, and that of Guate- 
mala to the Rio Treaty. At the same time, 
in the United Nations the Secretary General 
has considered it his duty to call the atten- 
tion of the General Assembly to this point, 
in view of the necessity of establishing a 
procedure generally acceptable to coun- 
tries members of the international organi- 
zation. The systems of the United Nations 
and of the Pan American Union, as deposi- 
taries of treaties and conventions, are differ- 
ent, in that in the United Nations an 
objection made by aState, signatory of a mul- 
tilateral instrument, to a reservation made 
by another State at the time of ratification, 
prevents the latter from depositing the in- 
strument with the reservation; whereas in 
the Pan American Union, in accordance with 
a resolution of the Eighth International 
Conference of American States, the State 
which wishes to make a reservation in the 
act of ratification or adherence should com- 
municate its intention to the Union, so that 





the latter may circulate the text of the res- 
ervation among the other signatories; and 
the country, after being informed of the 
favorable or adverse opinions of the other 
States, may then enter the reservation or 
not. As to the validity of such a reservation 
with respect to the countries that have ac- 
cepted it, there is no doubt. But on the 
other hand there are at least two theories on 
the effect of the reservation when it is ob- 
jected to by another State. Is the treaty in 
force between those two countries, but the 
reservation invalidated by the objection? 
This would seem to be the interpretation of 
the text of the Habana Convention on 
Treaties of 1928. But on the other hand the 
rules set forth by the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union in 1932, 1934 and 
1936, later confirmed by the Eighth Con- 
ference at Lima, establish unequivocally 
that the treaty “shall not be in force be- 
tween a Government which may have rati- 
fied with reservations and another which 
may have already ratified, and which does 
not accept such reservations.”’ 

This situation no longer has the slightly 
academic character which has been attrib- 
uted to it in the past. On the contrary, its 
clarification is now vital in the ever more 
complex inter-American relations created as 
a result of fundamental multilateral treaties, 
such as the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, the 
Bogota Charter, or the American Treaty on 
Pacific Settlement. I would even venture to 
say that the system which has been em- 
ployed up to the present and approved by 
the Conference of Lima should be the object 
of a fresh examination, even if only for the 
reason that the United Nations in certain 
cases, such as the one previously mentioned, 
has adopted a different system, and there 
will be created for the American countries, 
which are members of both organizations, 
an anomalous situation with respect to 
their multilateral treaties, for the same ac- 
tion of a congress in making a reservation 
to them will produce different effects accord- 
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ing to whether the instrument is destined 
for deposit in the United Nations or in the 
Pan American Union. On the other hand, 
the absence of a definite criterion as to the 
effect. of reservations made at the time of 
signature, adherence or ratification has given 
rise to various interpretations so different 
from one another in some cases—as in that 
of the Economic Agreement of Bogota— 
that they have made the instrument im- 
practicable, because no State considers it 
wise to ratify a multilateral agreement 
whose application varies with each country 
as a result of numerous reservations. 

Also, it is well known that the procedure 
for inter-American conferences or of meet- 
ings of plenipotentiaries which prepare and 
sign multilateral instruments will have to 
be changed to allow greater opportunity for 
the discussion of reservations any State 
may wish to introduce at the time of signa- 
ture. Because the difference between a res- 
ervation made at the time of signature, a 
reservation made upon adherence to a 
treaty open to adherence by a group of 
States, and a reservation at the time of 
depositing the ratification is, essentially, 
that it is presumed that in the first of these 
cases all States had the opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with the reservation, 
and to discuss its scope and accept it, while 
in the other two cases the reservation must 
be referred for consultation to the signa- 
tories to accomplish the same purpose. 

Sometimes, however, it happens at inter- 
American conferences that reservations made 
at the time of signing a multilateral agree- 
ment become known only moments before 
by all interested States, without sufficient 
time to judge their scope, and very often 
without having been announced and dis- 
cussed at the meetings of the conference. 
The result of this is that many treaties are 
signed and approved only as a formula, 
because all the signatories have protected 
themselves against any risk by broad reser- 
vations which, when studied later, dis- 


courage the other signatories from carrying 
out the ratification and deposit. This is 
actually what happened with the Economic 
Agreement of Bogota. And it was for this 
reason that in examining the effect of the 
reservations the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council asked the Council of the 
OAS to request the Inter-American Jurid- 
ical Committee to undertake without delay 
a study on the effect of reservations to multi- 
lateral treaties. This study is now probably 
going forward, and I venture to call the 
attention of the Council Members to the 
importance of having some competent or- 
gan, which might be the OAS Council itself, 
lay down a procedure whereby the Ameri- 
can governments may expedite the clarifica- 
tion and definition of all matters concerning 
reservations to multilateral agreements, 
their juridical effect and the procedure for 
making them, either at the time of signa- 
ture, ratification or adherence. 


APPLICATION OF THE OAS CHARTER.— 
One of the most important tasks of the 
Council of the Organization, which has been 
carried on without interruption since it was 
assigned by the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States, is that of 
accommodating and adjusting the complex 
and rather confusing ‘‘Inter-American Sys- 
tem” to the structure of the OAS Charter. 
The Council was authorized by the Charter 
and by the resolutions of the Conference 
to prepare the statutes of its technical 
organs: the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists, the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. That mission has been 
completed during the past year, as far as it 
was possible to do so, for it was subject to 
three conditions: consultation with the 
appropriate bodies, consultation with the 
governments, and the fact that the respec- 
tive instruments can only be in effect pro- 
visionally until the Charter comes into 
force. 
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Since two of the technical organs did 
not exist, the Council considered it best 
to approve provisionally the statutes which 
would be submitted to them for consid- 
eration when they should meet. At the 
same time it made progress in its work rela- 
tive to the statutes of the Inter-American 
Economie and Social Council, which entered 
into foree—provisionally, while the Charter 
is not definitively in foree—and this has 
permitted that technical body to prepare 
its regulations, which are about to be issued. 
The consultation with the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists took place at the first 
meeting of that Council, which was held 
at Rio de Janeiro from May 22 to June 15 
of this year.’ The observations of the Council 
of Jurists, presented in the form of a project, 
by a mistaken procedure which was cor- 
rected at the end of the session, are now 
receiving the consideration of the Council. 
With respect to the statutes of the Inter- 
American Cultural Council, prepared pro- 
visionally, they will be referred to that body 
at its first meeting, to be held next year at 
Mexico City. If, as may be expected, the 
Charter has entered into force by that time, 
aJl three statutes, with the completion of 
the steps stipulated in the Charter, will be 
definitive. 

As to the functioning of the technical 
organs in practice, it is necessary to recog- 
nize that this is not yet completely satisfac- 
tory, and could not be in this initial stage. 


INTER-AMERICAN COUNCIL OF JURISTS.— 
The first meeting of the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists was necessarily handi- 
capped by the substantial volume of work 
submitted for its consideration, which un- 
doubtedly accounts for the fact that its 
results do not appear to be all that was ex- 
pected. Also, the nature of juridical prob- 
lems does not permit them to be treated in 
a short time in a conference, and many of 
the eminent jurists who represented their 


3 Annals, Vol. II, No.3, pp. 274-290. 





governments on the Council of Jurists had 
not been appointed sufficiently in advance 
to permit them to make a careful study of 
the subjects presented for their examination. 
For this reason the ideal would be for the 
governments to appoint their delegates to 
the Inter-American Council of Jurists on 
a permanent basis, and not as delegates to 
an occasional conference, on the eve of the 
meeting. This was recognized in the statutes 
of the Inter-American Council of Jurists 
prepared by the Council of the OAS, in a 
number of provisions intended to insure the 
continuity of the work of the governments’ 
representatives and to establish permanent 
contacts with them through the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee and the 
Secretariat of the Council of Jurists. But it 
is clear that the final decision of the govern- 
ments to appoint and replace their repre- 
sentatives in any body cannot be limited, 
although it may be expected that they will 
all cooperate in the interest of the Council’s 
efficiency, seeing to it that in each country 
an eminent jurist keeps abreast of all de- 
velopments taking place in the intervals 
between meetings, so that these gatherings 
may be as productive as the governments 
intended them to be. 

Nevertheless, the first meeting of the 
Council of Jurists arrived at decisions of 
great importance, and from the point of 
view of the Organization’s structure some 
of them prepare the way for very efficient 
work, such as the conclusions reached re- 
garding the development and codification 
of public and private international law. 


INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
Counciu.—The program of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economie and Social Council, in turn, 
received a definite impulse from the Special 
Meeting held in Washington from March 
20 to April 10 of this year.4 Not only did 
this meeting lead to the OAS technical aid 
program, which I shall mention later, but 


4 Annals, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 254-272. 
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it served to remove doubts regarding various 
problems the Council had been studying in 
its regular sessions. A set of resolutions was 
adopted which were chiefly valuable for 
their realistic recognition of the difficulties 
inherent in inter-American economic coop- 
eration. The result should be the adoption 
of less ambitious but more effective measures 
for their solution. 

The Economic and Social Council has 
also had the benefit during the past year of 
more effective cooperation from its Secre- 
tariat and from all the technical offices of 
the Pan American Union concerned with 
matters falling within the Council’s prov- 
ince. The growth of these offices, the incor- 
poration of the Secretariat of the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute into the new 
Statistical Division of the Union, and the 
appointment of staff specialists which had 
been postponed the previous year, make it 
possible for me to announce with satisfaction 
that we have made progress toward an 
objective the Union has recently followed 
with particular interest: the improvement 
of its social and economic services. 

If, moreover, the newly adopted practice 
of holding a Special Meeting of the Economic 
and Social Council each year makes possible 
the examination at regular intervals of 
economic and social problems by the experts 
who have charge of such matters in their 
respective countries, there is little doubt 
that this technical organ will be able to dis- 
charge the complex and difficult function 
the Charter has assigned to it. The Ameri- 
can States can feel confident that their 
Organization has the proper facilities to 
study vital problems and to pool the fruits 
or their experience. At the same time, we 
may expect to see projects of inter-American 
economic cooperation producing more far- 
reaching results than has hitherto been pos- 
sible. Of course, the cooperation of the vari- 
ous member States, and more particularly 
of their technical offices, will be indispen- 
sable, because until this is enthusiastically 
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and consistently given, any comprehensive 
study of the inter-American economy must 
necessarily be incomplete; nor could it pro- 
vide a solid basis for decisions regarding 
collective action to solve certain old and 
stubborn problems. 


InTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL COUNCIL.— 
As for the third technical organ of the Coun- 
cil of the OAS, the Inter-American Cultural 
Council, this is scheduled to convene for the 
first time in 1951, at Mexico City. The 
preparations for this meeting are now being 
made by the Department of Cultural Affairs 
of the Pan American Union, the only inter- 
American office in this field at present, if 
we except the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History, which is a spe- 
cialized agency. The meeting is expected 
to show that the American States are now 
ready to profit fully from their diversity of 
cultures, and to cooperate closely in the 
great struggle for popular education, follow- 
ing their common desire to raise without 
delay the cultural level of the hemisphere, 
as well as the social and economic standards 
of its inhabitants. 

The three technical organs of the Council 
will be in full operation by 1951, one of 
them on a permanent basis, and the con- 
tinuity of the programs of the remaining 
two assured by their permanent commis- 
sions: the Juridical Committee located in 
Rio de Janeiro, and the Committee for 
Cultural Action, when it is set up. There 
will then be no field in which the OAS could 
not at any given moment outline a policy of 
inter-American cooperation. The General 
Secretariat, for its part, will at all times 
have the benefit of the advice of these 
agencies for its technical assistance activ- 
ities and its cooperation with the member 
governments. Its program will no longer 
consist of more or less successful improvisa- 
tions, but will be the result of the expressed 
will of the governments. Its specific func- 
tions as Secretariat, on the other hand, will 
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continue to grow both in volume and re- 
sponsibility, as has been the case since the 
Council of the Organization and the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council 
have taken a more active part in hemispheric 
cooperation. All of which adds up to a very 
attractive prospect. 


CHANGES IN THE INTER-AMERICAN Sys- 
TEM.—With an exact comprehension of the 
scope of certain wise provisions in the Char- 
ter, the Council has assumed responsibility 
for the efficient performance of the OAS and 
for greater coordination between its organs. 
Originally it was feared that the exercise of 
this authority by the Council might produce 
complications and give rise to friction with 
agencies that before the signing of the 
Charter had enjoyed limited autonomy, a 
contributing cause to the disorganization of 
the entire system. Fortunately, the govern- 
ments are well aware that, notwithstanding 
the technical autonomy required by interna- 
tional agencies responsible for certain spe- 
cific functions and for the development of 
inter-American cooperation in their special 
fields, there must at the same time be a 
coordinating organ to see that resolutions 
adopted at the conferences are carried out 
in the interim between the Inter-American 
Conferences, and that a proper balance 
exists between the various functions of the 
organization, both with respect to its work 
and to its maintenance expenses. A series of 
decisions of the Council have been trans- 
lating this policy into fact. As a result, 
certain inter-American agencies have disap- 
peared that preserved the appearances of 
life although their functions had been ab- 
sorbed by others and the need for them had 
ended. The Council has also categorically 
defined, with the approval of the govern- 
ments, the general lines along which the 
Organization is to cooperate with the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations, as 
in the case of the agreements concluded 


with uNEsco and the International Labor 





Office. Similarly, arrangements with spe- 
cilized inter-American agencies have clari- 
fied their character and have assigned to 
them highly important duties of an informa- 
tional and consultative nature. 

The governments can today rest assured 
that the OAS has not only ceased to grow 
in a haphazard fashion, at the whim of every 
inter-American conference, official or private, 
but that all the existing inter-American 
agencies are coordinating their activities as 
a result of steps taken by the Council. There 
is not a single field of inter-American official 
cooperation that does not draw the atten- 
tion of the Council and that has not received 
the careful examination of that body. Far 
from what had at first been expected, the 
inter-American agencies have found the 
Council so responsive to their legitimate 
interests, that they have taken the initiative 
in proposing agreements recognizing the 
higher authority of the organ to which article 
53 of our Charter entrusted the task of pre- 
serving the unity of aims of the OAS and 
putting in order the mutual relations of its 
organs, as well as the relations between these 
organs and those of the United Nations. 


Conc.Lusion.—The OAS Charter is the 
most solid achievement of the American 
nations in their desire to provide a logical 
structure for their complicated system of 
multilateral relationships, which had de- 
veloped unevenly, subject to the vagaries of 
propitious circumstances. As the Charter’s 
influence on the organization’s structure 
makes itself felt, in greater clarity and effi- 
ciency, public opinion understands better 
the real purposes of the organization and is 
more willing to support it. The governments 
themselves, pressed by many well-meaning 
groups to sponsor the widest variety of 
projects, whose only common denominator 
was inter-American cooperation, can now 
see clearly that our system is really just 
that, and that as such it has limitations, 
controls, balance, and _ interdependence 
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among its parts. This is a definite advantage, 
because while it is true that the chaotic 
period of inter-governmental good will did 
produce cooperative activities in many 
fields, these were not always useful, nor 
did they have solid foundations, as indicated 
by the inactivity and the failure of many 
agencies that have died out in spite of a 
certain amount of government support. 

It looks as though the days of vocal en- 
thusiasm for Pan Americanism are over; 
and they no doubt left behind a number of 
net gains. But today the Organization must 
be made ever more the product of conscious 
and deliberate expressions of the will of the 
governments, and of their desire to assume 
additional obligations and to fulfill them as 
thoroughly as possible. The Charter, and 
the fundamental treaties that complement 
it, will be repositories for years to come of 
all that was stated as a hope, maintained 
as a principle, and sometimes recorded in 
the form of a convention, even though in 
some cases the instrument may have lacked 
juridical perfection. If, as seems likely, the 
time has come when all the efforts of sixty 
years are to bear fruit, the generations of 
living Americans and those to come will 
reap the harvest of the most persistent 
aspiration of the nations located in this part 
of the world. It is difficult to see how, for 
many years to come and under relatively 
normal conditions, the juridical ties that 
bind the American States could be strength- 
ened much more. But of course the legal 
framework is but a starting point. Within 
it and under its protection the American 
peoples themselves will work out more inti- 
mate relationships. 


ADAPTATION OF THE OAS To ITs 
PURPOSE 


The procedure carried forward by the 
Council—indispensably if the inter-Ameri- 
can system is to be adapted to the Charter— 
has produced other beneficial effects. One 
of them is that, as the various activities that 
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were being carried on in inter-American 
cooperation before the Charter was signed 
undergo examination, the concept of the 
purpose of the OAS is being purified and 
clarified. Previously no limits had been set 
to what the inter-American organization 
could and should do, and not only the Con- 
ference but any other meeting, no matter 
what its nature and composition, made rec- 
ommendations, adopted resolutions, and 
even created Pan American agencies, some 
of which prospered while others were barely 
able to keep their heads above water. But 
the Charter, when it laid the foundations 
of inter-American cooperation and defined 
the organic structure of the OAS, set the 
necessary bounds to this untrammeled de- 
velopment. No longer, then, can the OAS 
be charged with duties of every description, 
simply because they represent some phase 
of inter-American cooperation. 

The sphere of action of the OAS has 
been defined, and consequently the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies find 
their position in relation to us much easier 
to understand. A good part of the previous 
Report was devoted to the complex problem 
of the relationship of the OAS with the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
and today I am happy to be able to state 
that the action of the Council was a de- 
cisive factor in clarifying it. For example, 
the agreement with uNEsco lays down 
principles of collaboration between the 
OAS and the international organization 
which leave no doubt whatever as to our 
position, and which can serve as a precedent 
for similar future occasions. Thus, although 
in practice difficulties may again arise, 
documents of great value will exist to guide 
in every instance the conduct of the repre- 
sentatives of the American governments in 
the organs of the OAS and in the representa- 
tive bodies of the international organization, 
whenever they are faced with a conflict of 
jurisdiction, overlapping of functions, or re- 
luctance to utilize inter-American entities 
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to carry out specific regional tasks. If other 
agreements are added to those already 
signed, so that the relations of the OAS and 
its agencies with the un and its agencies 
are entirely covered, the prospect for 
effective coordination of effort will be most 
favorable. 

Also, the public is acquiring a fuller un- 
derstanding of both the functions and the 
natural limitations of the OAS. The nebulous 
quality of the former inter-American ‘‘sys- 
tem” accustomed the peoples of the hemi- 
sphere to expect it to satisfy aspirations 
beyond the capacity of any international 
organization, and unfamiliarity with the 
Charter has continued to encourage this 
attitude, which can be changed only if 
there is a greater and more careful dissemi- 
nation of our constitutional instrument. 
All propaganda in this field is dangerous. 
International organizations have let them- 
selves be carried away by the tendency to 
pose as the final remedy against a large part 
of the evils that afflict mankind, thereby 
condemning themselves inevitably to being 
the future victims of bitter collective 
disillusionment. In my recent trip through 
Central America I used more time and 
effort in convincing groups and individuals 
that the OAS is not empowered to take this 
or that action than in demonstrating its 
usefulness and importance, which are ac- 
knowledged by every one. If these reactions 
of public opinion are taken as authentic 
reflections of the will of the countries, we 
could only conclude that our nations are 
ready for a more advanced and vigorous 
form of international organization and to 
accept certain types of collective action 
which, certainly not more than twenty 
years ago, would have been generally con- 
sidered incompatible with the concept of 
national sovereignty. But, naturally, the 
people oversimplify matters, and in any 
event, whatever their opinions on these 
subjects, it is certainly true that the OAS 
does not have all the functions attributed 
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to it, nor all those that are demanded of it, 
and for the lack of which it is reproached. 
And only a thorough knowledge of the 
Organization—not only among the people 
in general, but especially among the well 
informed, in university and journalistic 
circles, and within groups that direct the 
national policy of each member State— 
can prevent the public from becoming 
dissatisfied because it does not do what its 
Charter does not permit it to do and some- 
times expressly forbids. The fact that the 
Charter has been discussed in the congresses 
of several republics recently, in the course of 
the respective constitutional ratification 
procedures, has given the press an op- 
portunity to examine its bases, its principles, 
and its scope, so that today there is more 
accurate understanding of its real nature. 


NEw ProGRAMS OF ACTION 


During this year, too, there have been 
other developments in addition to the 
favorable circumstances I have just men- 
tioned. One is that the Organization has 
taken the first steps in a program of tech- 
nical assistance. Apart from the results that 
all the governments hope for from that 
program when it starts to operate in 1951, 
the preparation alone has had important 
consequences for the OAS. I have already 
stated that the Special Meeting of the In- 
ter-American Economic and Social Council, 
convoked chiefly to study the technical aid 
program, gave special stimulus to the tasks 
of that organ of the Council. But, in addi- 
tion, the study and the execution of the 
program have brought about a close ex- 
change of views among the specialized 
agencies of the OAS and a degree of co- 
operation among them that, I venture to 
say, have no precedents in the sixty years 
of the system’s existence. For the first time 
these agencies of the Organization—each 
one linked to the governments through 
special channels and, within each govern- 
ment, with the respective technical bureaus, 

















each one moving within the juridical orbit 
defined in its respective constitution—have 
come into close contact with one another, 
through their administrative heads in the 
Coordinating Committee or Technical As- 
sistance, and have utilized this opportunity 
to profit in the highest degree from a 
maximum coordination of their activities. 
We have been able to prove that not only 
in this program but in many others it is 
advisable and entirely possible to develop 
joint projects in which all the efforts of the 
Organization will be utilized in an integrated 
plan, so as- to derive the fullest possible 
benefits. Thus, for example, in 1951 we shall 
have a series of meetings to deal with the 
execution of the technical assistance pro- 
gram, but we shall also be able to discuss 
other campaigns, such as that of funda- 
mental education, in which all the specialized 
agencies of the OAS can participate in the 
joint program with uNEsco for which the 
Division of Education of the Pan American 
Union is preparing adult education 
materials. These meetings have also given, 
and will continue to give us, an opportunity 
to examine as a whole the relations of each 
of our agencies with the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. And from that 
coordination, which can develop still further 
as time goes on, the governments may expect 
more uniformity of action, more efficiency, 
and of course more control on their part 
over the activities of the Organization. 

During the past year, too, a great effort 
has been made to take the work of the 
Organization, and especially that of the 
Union, more directly and actively to the 
member States. The Education Seminars 
and the Seminars on Social Affairs have 
played a very important part in that effort. 
The seminars are meetings of government- 
appointed experts where, without any of 
the formalities of an international con- 
ference or congress, certain specific problems 
are examined at a round table, information 
of the greatest value for the work of the 
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OAS is exchanged, and studies and reports 
are produced for the definite guidance of 
our technical offices. No resolutions are 
passed there, and the few recommendations 
occasionally adopted, while not compulsory 
upon the governments, do very clearly serve 
as guides to decide the possible future 
participation of the international organi- 
zations in solving the problems under 
study. These seminars are not permanent 
institutions; on the contrary, in the course 
of two years all those for which plans have 
been made will have been held. The idea is 
that two divisions of the Pan American 
Union—Labor and Social Affairs, and Edu- 
cation—which have recently been re-or- 
ganized and enlarged, will study with the 
respective national experts the problems 
with which the work of the divisions will be 
concerned, so that their programs will not 
be based on bureaucratic decisions made in 
Washington, but on a true understanding 
of the real needs of the member States and 
on a just appreciation of what inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation might do to reach prompt 
and accurate solutions. Once this study has 
been finished, the working programs have 
been prepared, and the activities of the 
OAS in these fields are under way, the 
seminars can be dispensed with. But they 
have already been—and will be until they 
are over—of extraordinary usefulness. 
Fortunately, they have had a most cordial 
reception in all the member States, and have 
helped to spread therein a greater knowledge 
of the OAS and to awaken a keen interest in 
its mission. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE COUNCIL: 

Each year the task of reporting to the 
Council of the OAS, assigned by the Charter 
to the Secretary General, becomes more 
complex. Commencing last year, I have 
tried to include in my report a summary of 
the activities of the specialized agencies, 
particularly those that have concluded 
agreements with the Council and have there- 
fore assumed the obligation of keeping that 
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body periodically informed on their work. 
I have also tried to abandon the former 
practice of referring in detail to what has 
been accomplished in each office of the Pan 
American Union, expecially the routine 
functions, because I feel that this procedure 
emphasized disproportionately the work of 
the General Secretariat, at the expense of 
the highly important programs of the 
specialized agencies. On the other hand, 
these agencies distribute direct to the 
representatives of the member governments 
general and detailed statements on their 
work, and the extracts included in my 
Report are really a repetition. With these 
thoughts in mind, I believe that future re- 
ports of the General Secretariat should give 
to the Council, and through its members to 
the respective governments, a general pic- 
ture of the work of the Organization, calling 
attention to the more significant events of 
the year and to the progress made in de- 
veloping the respective programs of all the 
entities that compose the Organization of 
American States. 

As for the Pan American Union, its 
operations are examined minutely by the 
Council when it takes up the study of the 
annual budget, and it is therefore logical to 
omit from the Report on the OAS any 
extensive references to the current work of 
which the Council takes daily note. In 
discharging the duty of supervising the 
Union’s work assigned to the Council in the 
Charter, this body would in my opinion 
find three or four interim reports issued 
during the course of the year very helpful. 
This would provide the information to 
facilitate the budgetary discussions in con- 
nection with the approval of future pro- 
grams, because the annual Reports as they 
have been prepared so far have of necessity 
referred to events that are not very recent, 
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in a vague and general manner, owing to the 
fact that the Council cannot be expected to 
bear in mind all the administrative details 
of a long period of work. 

I believe the following results would thus 
be achieved: the Secretary General’s Re- 
port would present greater balance among 
the various activities of the OAS, and it 
would be sufficiently condensed to permit 
the governments to obtain an over-all view 
of their organization’s program. In addition, 
the partial reports I propose would permit 
the Council to perform with greater ease 
its task of supervising the operation of the 
Union. 


In conclusion, I wish to express here my 
very sincere appreciation for the Council’s 
faithful cooperation during the past year, 
which has made it possible for the General 
Secretariat to discharge its functions 
smoothly. This year I have special cause 
for gratitude to the Council for its cordial 
demonstration of confidence in me, which 
moves me even more strongly than before 
to place all my limited abilities at the serv- 
ice of the Organization, with the two-fold 
object of being as useful as possible to the 
governments and peoples and of repaying 
in some measure the Council’s generous 
approval of my modest contribution. But 
I cannot close without calling attention to 
the fact that during the past year, as in 
former ones, the success attending the work 
of the Union is due very largely to the 
splendid cooperation of the many workers 
who perform their duties, in a fine spirit of 
service, under the direction of the Assistant 
Secretary General, Dr. William Manger, 
the Department Directors, Drs. Charles G. 
Fenwick, Amos E. Taylor, and Jorge 
Basadre, and Mr. Lowell Curtiss, as well as 
of the various Division and Section Chiefs. 








IN THE CARIBBEAN 


Under date of January 3, 1950, the 
Government of Haiti, through its Repre- 
sentative on the Council of the Organization 
of American States, charged the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic with 
acts affecting the sovereignty, political in- 
dependence, and territorial inviolability of 
Haiti, and requested that the Organ of 
Consultation be convoked in accordance 
with the terms of the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 

This communication was considered by 
the Council at a meeting held on January 
6, 1950°, at which time the Government of 
the Dominican Republic contested the 
charges, and also requested the immediate 
convocation of the Organ of Consultation, 
alleging that its sovereignty, political in- 
dependence, and territorial integrity were 
being affected by events and situations which 
were endangering the peace of America. 

At the session of January 6, the Council of 
the Organization reached the following 
decisions: (a) To convoke the Organ of 
Consultation, leaving the place and date of 
its meeting to be fixed “in due time’; 
(b) to constitute itself as Provisional Organ 
of Consultation; and (c) to appoint a com- 
mittee to conduct an on-the-spot investi- 
gation of the facts and their antecedents.® 

This Committee was composed of the 
Representatives of Uruguay, Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador and the United States. The 
Representative of Uruguay was elected 
Chairman of the Committee. It visited 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Cuba, and 
Guatemala, and in each of these countries, 
conducted an exhaustive investigation. The 
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5 C-a-44. (Acta de la Sesién Extraordinaria del Consejo de la 
OEA celebrada el 6 de enero de 1950). Annals, Vol. II, No. 2, 
pp. 135-153. 

6 C-sa-44-E (Decisions taken by the Council of the OAS, 

, January 6, 1950). Annals, Vol. II, No. 2, p. 141. 


II 
PEACE AND SECURITY 
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Pan American Union, as the General 
Secretariat of the Organization of American 
States, provided the necessary personnel 
and facilities for the secretarial services of 
the Committee. 

The Report of the Committee was pre- 
sented to the Council, acting provisionally 
as Organ of Consultation, on March 13.7 
On the basis of the report and the draft 
recommendations included therein, the 
Council, at its meeting of April 8, adopted 
a series of Decisions which may be briefly 
summarized as follows.’ 

1. In the Resolution concerning the 
complaint of the Haitian Government, the 
Council declared that the acts verified by the 
Committee were contrary to norms con- 
tained in several inter-American instru- 
ments; that the events that had affected 
the relations between Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic might have very seriously 
disturbed American solidarity and, if re- 
peated, would give occasion for application 
of the procedures of the Rio Treaty. The 
resolution of the Council requested the 
Dominican Government to take immediate 
and effective measures to prevent govern- 
ment officials from cooperating with sub- 
versive or seditious movements against 
other governments and to comply strictly 
with the Joint Declaration of June 9, 
1949, by which the Governments of Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic pledged them- 
selves not to tolerate, in their respective 
territories, any activities likely to disturb 
the domestic tranquility of the other Re- 
public; pointed out to both Governments 
the advisability of promoting their relations 
with a bilateral treaty, and of reaching an 
agreement relative to the problems con- 

7 C-i-67-E (Investigating Committee of the Organ of Con- 
sultation. Results of its Labors, March 13, 1950). Annals, Vol. 
II, No. 3, pp. 231-252. 


8 C-sa-54-E (Decisions taken by the Council of the OAS, 
April 8, 1950). Annals, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 147-153. 
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nected with the employment of Haitian 
workers in the Dominican Republic; and 
urged both Governments to make every 
effort to put a stop to systematic and hostile 
propaganda against each other, or against 
other American countries. 

2. With reference to the complaint of the 
Dominican Republic the Council approved 
a Resolution in which it declared that there 
existed within Cuba in 1947, and within 
Guatemala in 1949, subversive armed groups 
which, with the sympathy and in some cases 
the aid of officials of the Governments of 
Cuba and Guatemala, openly aimed at the 
overthrow of the Dominican Government; 
that the facts verified by the Investigating 
Committee were contrary to principles set 
forth in various inter-American instruments; 
that there likewise had occurred on the part 
of the Dominican Republic acts contrary to 
the standards of harmonious inter-American 
relations; that the aforementioned acts had 
very seriously weakened American solidarity 
and, if they persisted or recurred, would 
give occasion for the application of the 
procedures of the Rio Treaty. The same 
Resolution requested the Governments of 
Cuba and Guatemala to adopt adequate 
measures to prevent the existence in their 
territories of groups organized on a military 
basis for the purpose of conspiring against 
the security of other countries; asked these 
two Governments and that of the Dominican 
Republic to take measures to ensure ab- 
solute respect for the principle of non-in- 
tervention; requested the Governments of 
Cuba and Guatemala to control effectively 
war materials that were or may have been 
in the possession of revolutionary groups 
and to prevent illegal traffic in arms; and 
called upon the said Governments and those 
of Haiti and the Dominican Republic to 
avoid any systematic and hostile propa- 
ganda against one another or against any 
American country. It also recommended to 
the Governments of Cuba and the Domini- 
can Republic that they make an effort to 





arrive as speedily as possible at a settlement 
of the controversy in which they had been 
engaged since 1948 because of the events 
that occurred at Cayo Confites in 1947. 

3. In another resolution the Council 
established a 5-man Committee to observe 
the manner in which the Resolutions were 
to be carried out and to assist the interested 
Parties in securing compliance with the 
same. This Special Committee for the 
Caribbean, composed of the same Council 
members who had served on the Investi- 
gating Committee, was instructed to report 
directly to the Governments, through the 
General Secretariat of the OAS. 

4. In its report to the Council, the 
Investigating Committee found that among 
the factors contributing to the irregularities 
occurring in the Caribbean area, were: the 
limitations of the Habana Convention of 
1928 on the Duties and Rights of States in 
the Event of Civil Strife; the increased 
number of political exiles in the Caribbean 
area, many of whom the Committee de- 
scribed as sincere and idealistic individuals 
who had been deprived of democratic 
guarantees in their native lands, others 
being described as adventurers, professional 
revolutionaries, and mercenaries engaged 
in the promotion of illegal traffic in arms 
and revolutionary expeditions; the lack of 
adequate measures to give effectiveness 
to the principles of representative democ- 
racy; the existence of some confusion of 
ideas as to the means for harmonizing the 
effective execution and application of the 
principle of nonintervention and that of the 
exercise of representative democracy; and 
the tendency of certain governments to 
acquire and maintain armaments or armed 
forces that might be in excess of those re- 
quired for common defense in the interests of 
inter-American peace and _ security. 

On the basis of those findings a Resolution 
was passed reaffirming the principles of 
representative democracy and of suffrage 
and participation in government, as funda- 
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mental in the inter-American system, with 
the observation that the aforementioned 
principles did not authorize any Govern- 
ment or group of Governments to violate 
the principle of nonintervention. At the 
same time the Council of the Organization 
was requested, through its competent or- 
gans, to undertake a study of the following 
matters: (a) the possibility of stimulating 
and developing the effective exercise of 
representative democracy; (b) the strength- 
ening and perfecting of the Habana Con- 
vention of 1928, and (c) the regulations 
regarding political asylees, exiles, and refu- 
gees. The Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee has been entrusted with the study of 
points (a) and (c). As a first step in giving 
effect to point (6), the Department of 
International Law and Organization of the 
Pan American Union has prepared a 
questionnaire which has been sent to all the 
Governments, requesting an indication of 
the changes that should be made in the 
Convention. 

5. With respect to a request of the Cuban 
Government for an opinion of the Organ of 
Consultation as to “whether or not, under 
the provisions of the Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance and of the inter-American jurid- 
ical system, it is permissible for the Chief 
Executive of the Dominican Republic to be 
invested, at his own instance, with powers 
to declare war upon any country that in his 
opinion is deliberately tolerating or sup- 
porting the concentration of forces or- 
ganized, equipped, and trained on a military 
basis within its territory, for the purpose of 
invading the country of the said Executive’, 
the Council authorized its Chairman to 
reply by transcribing the opinions that 
appear in the Report of the Investigating 
Committee and that read, in part, as 
follows: 

The Committee holds, therefore, that the at- 
titude of any American Government resorting to 


® C-d-65-E (Communication from the Representative of 
Cuba, of January 11, 1950). Annals, Vol. II, No. 2, p. 151. 
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the threat or the use of force, even on grounds of 
self-defense, in any manner inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Charter of the United Nations, 
the Rio de Janeiro Treaty, and the Charter of the 
OAS, and without having made every reasonable 
attempt at peaceful settlement, constitutes a 
violation of essential norms of inter-American 
relationships. 


6. In a final Resolution the Council de- 
cided to terminate its status as Provisional 
Organ of Consultation, and to cancel the 
convocation of the Meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs issued on January 6. 

On June 30, 1950, the Special Com- 
mittee for the Caribbean, charged with 
supervising the manner in which the recom- 
mendations of the Provisional Organ of 
Consultation were being carried out, pre- 
sented its first report.!' According to that 
Report, the tension in the Caribbean had 
been eased in large measure and the firmness 
and authority of the OAS had _ been 
thoroughly demonstrated. There is every 
reason to expect that the increased prestige 
of the OAS will have a considerable effect 
in preventing the occurrence of future 
conflicts among the American States. 


Tue INTER-AMERICAN PEACE CoMMITTEE 


Prior to presentation to the Council of the 
Organization of the Notes from Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic, and prior also to 
the developments mentioned in the pre- 
ceding section, the Caribbean situation had 
been the subject of study by the Inter- 
American Peace Committee. 

The Inter-American Peace Committee 
was organized pursuant to a Resolution 
adopted at the Second Meeting of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs held in 1942, and at 
present is composed of the following Am- 
bassadors: Hildebrando Accioly, of Brazil 
(Chairman); Jerénimo Remorino, of Ar- 
gentina; Gonzalo Giiell, of Cuba; Luis 
Quintanilla, of Mexico; and Paul C. Daniels, 

10 C-sa-54-E (cit. supra); C-I-67-E (cit. supra). 


1 First Report of the Special Committee for the Caribbean 
(June 39, 1950). Annals. Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 406. 
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of the United States. Following his election 
as Chairman of the Council of the Organ- 
ization in November 1949, Ambassador 
Quintanilla, who had previously presided 
over the Peace Committee, withdrew from 
the chairmanship and was succeeded by 
Ambassador Accioly. 

At the instance of the Representative of 
the United States, the Inter-American 
Peace Committee during 1949 studied the 
general political situation in the Caribbean, 
and on September 14, 1949, issued a declara- 
tion of principles of peace, which it called 
upon the governments of that area to ob- 
serve. The fourteen points of this declaration 
were reproduced in last year’s Report of the 
Secretary General.” 

In December 1949, the Committee trans- 
mitted to the Government of the Dominican 
Republic its views regarding the special 
powers to declare war granted to the 
President by the Congress of that Republic. 
Also in December, the Committee received, 
but did not consider it necessary to accept, 
an invitation extended by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba to visit that country for the 
purpose of confirming the absence of any 
movement, or any preparations for an 
attack, against the Dominican Republic. 

In May 1950, the Inter-American Peace 
Committee formulated and approved the 
Statutes to govern its activities and pro- 
cedure. The Statutes were sent to the 
Governments of the twenty-one American 
Republics for their information. 


Tue INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD 


The new Regulations of the Inter- 
American Defense Board, drawn up in con- 
formity with Resolution XXXIV of the 
Ninth International Conference of American 
States, went into effect on September 10, 
1949.4 The first meeting of the Council of 


12 Annals of the Organization of American States, Vol. II, 
No. 1, pp. 25-27. 

13 Annals, Vol. II, No. 3., pp. 320-321. 

4 Background and Regulations of the Inter-American Defense 
Board (Inter-American Defense Board, Washington, 1949). 


Delegates, under the new organization, was 
held on September 27, 1949. 

The new Regulations provide that the 
Chairman shall be an officer of the armed 
forces of the American State in which the 
Board functions. Accordingly, Lt. General 
Willis D. Crittenberger, United States 
Army, has been appointed Chairman of the 
Board. The Director of the Staff is Major 
General Robert L. Walsh, United States 
Air Force. 

The first appointments to the offices of 
Vice-Chairman, Vice-Director of the Staff 
and Vice-Secretary, determined by lot on 
October 25, 1949, fell to the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, and Uruguay, respectively. 
These offices rotate among the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

The Secretary is an officer of the armed 
forces of the American State in which the 
Board functions. The present incumbent is 
Captain Robert H. Gibbs, United States 
Navy. 

The functions of the Council, which is 
composed of delegates from the twenty-one 
American Republics, are to recommend to 
the Governments the measures of prepa- 
ration necessary for the collective self- 
defense of the American Continent against 
aggression, as well as the measures of 
military collaboration it believes advisable 
for the collective security of the Continent, 
and to perform the other functions pertinent 
to it as the governing organ of the Board. 
An early action of the Council was to direct 
its new technical working group, the Staff, 
to prepare a common defense scheme for the 
maintenance of peace and security on the 
Continent. At the close of the fiscal year, 
the Staff had completed this task, and had 
submitted the corresponding document to 
the Council of Delegates for consideration. 

At the last meeting of the fiscal year, on 
June 22, 1950, the Council approved the 
proposed budget for the fiscal year 1951-52, 
for submission to the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States. 
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During the past year the Committee on 
Inter-American Organizations of the Council 
of the Organization began a study of the 
status of the Inter-American Defense Board 
and its relation to the Organization of 
American States, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Bogota Charter and 
Resolution III of the Ninth International 
Conference of American States. 


KOREA 


The Council of the Organization of 
American States also took cognizance of the 
Korean situation, following the action of 
the Security Council of the United Nations. 
At the meeting of the Council held on June 
28, 1950, the following Resolution was 
approved :!® 

WHEREAS: 

1. In accordance with Article 1 of the Charter of 
the Organization of American States, ‘“‘within the 
United Nations, the Organization of American 


States is a regional agency”’; 
2. In accordance with Article 53 (e) of the 


15 C-sa-60-E (Decisions taken by the Council of the OA,S 
June 28, 1950). Annals, Vol. II, No.3, p. 222. 


Charter, it is the duty of the Council ‘“‘to promote 
and facilitate collaboration between the Organi- 
zation of American States and the United 
Nations’’; 

3. In view of the grave events that have re- 
cently occurred on the Peninsula of Korea, the 
Security Council of the United Nations has 
adopted two important decisions, that of June 
25th and that of June 27th of the present year, 
the latter of which “‘recommends that the mem- 
bers of the United Nations furnish such assistance 
to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to 
repel the armed attack and to restore inter- 
national peace and security in the area’’; 

4, One American nation has already taken a 
series of measures to put into effect the decisions 
of the Security Council; and 

5. All of the States members of the Organi- 
zation of American States are members of the 
United Nations and are, therefore, obligated by 
the terms of those decisions and bound to comply 
with them, 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVES: 

1. To declare its firm adherence to the decisions 
of the competent organs of the United Nations. 

2. To solemnly reaffirm on this occasion the 
pledges of continental solidarity which unite the 
American States. 


III 


STRUCTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF 


Progress continued to be made during the 
past year in the structural development of 
the Organization of American States, as 
reflected principally in the activities of the 
Council of the Organization, the action 
taken by the Council to complete the or- 
ganization of its three technical organs, the 
continued survey by the Council of the 
status and activities of inter-American 
organizations and the negotiation of agree- 
ments with such agencies, the development 
of relations with world organizations, and 
the ratification of inter-American treaties 
and conventions. 


THE ORGANIZATION 


CoUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION 


At the meeting held on November 16, 
1949, the Council elected Ambassador, 
Dr. Luis Quintanilla, Representative of 
Mexico, Chairman for the term ending 
November 1950, and the Ambassador of 
El Salvador, Dr. Héctor David Castro, 
Vice Chairman.!® 


ORGANS OF THE COUNCIL 
During the past year steps were taken 


to complete the organization of the three 
technical organs of the Council provided for 


16 C-Sa-41-E. Decisions taken by the Council of the OAS, 
November 16, 1949. Annals, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 338. 
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} in the Bogota Charter. The statutes of the 


Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil were formulated by the Council of the 


! Organization and approved on May 3, 
| 1950.17 Subsequently, the preparation of the 


Regulations of the Economic and Social 
Council was entrusted to a special committee 


1 of the same Council, which completed its 
i} work in June 1950. Action on the Regu- 
| lations is now awaiting approval by the 
| full membership of the Economic and 
| Social Council. 


In March 1950, the Economie and Social 


i Council held its first special meeting, 
| called in accordance with its Statutes, 
'| with a special program and with delegates 
from the several countries appointed for 

| that particular purpose. The results of this 


meeting and a review of the work of the 
Council during the past year, are set forth 
elsewhere in this report. 

On November 2, 1949, the Council of the 
Organization approved the draft Statutes 


) of the Inter-American Council of Jurists!® 


and transmitted them to that Council for 
comment. The observations of the Council 


| of Jurists have been referred to the ap- 


propriate Committee of the Council of 
the Organization, and will be taken into 
consideration in the formulation of the 


| definitive statutes. 


The first meeting of the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists was also held during the 
past year. The Council of the Organization 
drew up the program after consultation 
with the Member Governments, and desig- 
nated Rio de Janeiro as the seat of the 
first meeting of the Council of Jurists, 
which met in the Brazilian capital from 
May 22 to June 15, 1950. A review of the 
work of this first meeting appears in the 
section on Juridical Affairs. 

17 C-i-72-E. Report of the Committee on the Statutes of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council. Approved May 
3, 1950. Annals, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 154-157. 

8 C-i-46-E. Report of the Committee on the Statutes of the 
Council of Jurists. Approved by the Council of the OAS, Novem- 


ber 2, 1949. Annals, Vol. I, No.4, pp. 339-344; Vol. II, No.3, pp 
274-290. 


The Inter-American Cultural Council is 
the only one of the three technical organs 
of the Council of the Organization which 
remains to be constituted. During the past 
year the Council completed work on the 
draft Statutes of the Cultural Council, 
which have been put into effect provisionally 
pending comment by the Cultural Council 
at its first meeting.!® The Council of the 
Organization also designated Mexico City 
as the seat of the first meeting of the 
Cultural Council, which will be held at a 
date to be set by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and also prepared a draft program 
for the meeting. This project has been 
forwarded to the Governments for com- 
ment, and the definitive program will be 
prepared on the basis of the replies received. 


Stratus OF INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS 


Since May 1948, the Council of the 
Organization, through its Committee on 
Inter-American Organizations, has been 
making a thorough study of inter-American 
organizations, as provided by the Charter 
and by Resolution III of the Bogota 
Conference. 

Under the terms of Resolution III, the 
Council is authorized to make a complete 
survey of the status and activities of existing 
inter-American organizations in order that, 
with the authority from the Governments, 
it may adopt the measures leading to the 
discontinuance of those whose maintenance 
serves no useful purpose, and in order to 
strengthen, adapt or merge the others, as 
may be appropriate. 

Under the provisions of the Charter the 
Council is also authorized to conclude 
agreements with Inter-American Specialized 
Organizations to determine the relations 
that shall exist between them and the 
Organization, and also to conclude agree- 
ments or arrangements for cooperation with 


19 C-j-47-E. Report of the Committee on the Statutes of the 
Cultural Council. Approved by the Council of the OAS, Novem- 


ber 2, 1949. Annals, Vol. I, No. 4, p». 3 44-350 
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other American organizations of recognized 
international standing. 

As a guide for its study of inter-American 
organizations, the Committee adopted cer- 
tain standards which it presented to the 
Council on August 31, 1948.” 


SPECIALIZED ORGANIZATIONS.—As of July 
1950 the Council of the Organization had 
recognized the following as Inter-American 
Specialized Organizations: 


1. Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History 

2. American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood 

3. Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences 

4. Inter-American 
Women 

5. Pan American Sanitary Organization 


Commission of 


Up to that time the Council had concluded 
agreements with the Pan American In- 


stitute of Geography and History, the 
American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood and the Pan 
American Sanitary Organization. 

In view of the fact that the Representa- 
tives on the Council of the OAS are at the 
same time members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, the Council reached 
the conclusion that no formal agreement 
between the Council and the Institute was 
necessary. However, by resolution of the 
Council adopted on February 16, 1949, a 
Joint Committee of the Institute was 
created, composed of representatives of the 
Board of Directors of the Institute and 
representatives of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. During the past 
year this Committee has been engaged in 
drafting Regulations for the Institute. 

A draft Agreement between the Council 

20 Conference and Organization Series No. 1. Standards 


for the study of Inter-American Organizations. PanAmerican 
Union, Washington, 1950. 


and the Inter-American Commission of 
Women was approved by the Council on 
February 1, 1950, and is now pending 
action by the Executive Committee of the 
Commission. 

The Committee on Inter-American Or- 
ganizations has examined the Inter-Ameri- 
can Indian Institute and has decided that 
it meets all the requirements of an Inter- 
American Specialized Organization. A draft 
Agreement between the Council and the 
Institute was approved by the Committee 
on December 30, 1949, and sent to the 
Institute. Final action on both these 
matters must be taken by the Council. 


SratTisTicAL INsTITUTE.—The agreement 
between the Council of the Organization 
and the Inter-American Statistical Insti- 
tute was signed on April 11, 1950, and 
entered into effect on July 1, 1950.2! The 
agreement established close administrative 
and technical relations between the Institute 
and the Organization, and merges the 
secretariat of the Institute with the Pan 
American Union by providing that the 
Statistical Division of the Pan American 
Union will assume the functions and respon- 
sibilities of the secretariat of the Institute. 
The Division of Statistics of the Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs of the Pan 
American Union was established on July 1, 
1950, and the personnel of the Institute was 
transferred to the newly created Division. 

A review of the work of the Statistical 
Institute appears in the Section on Economic 
Activities. 


ORGANIZATIONS DisconTINUED.—Acting 
in pursuance of Resolution III of the 
Bogota Conference, the Council of the 
Organization has also taken action looking 
toward the elimination of certain agencies 
whose continuance was no longer con- 
sidered necessary. As of July 1950, the 
agencies which have been discontinued as a 


21 Annals, Vol. II, No. 2, p. 127; Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 315-317. 
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result of studies undertaken by the Council 
are as follows: 


1. Emergency Advisory Committee for the 
Political Defense of the Continent. (Activities 
terminated by the Council, November 3, 1948.) 

2. Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau. (Activ- 
ities terminated November 2, 1949.) 

3. Codification Agencies: 

a) International Conference of American 
Jurists 

b) Committee of Experts on the Codifica- 
tion of International Law 

c) Permanent Committee of Montevideo on 
the Codification of Private International Law 

d) Permanent Committee of Rio de Janeiro 
on the Codification of Public International 
Law 

e) Permanent Committee of Habana on 
Comparative Legislation and the Unification 
of Legislation 

f) Permanent Committee of Jurists on the 
Unification of the Civil and Commercial Laws 
of America 

(On November 2, 1949, the Council recog- 
nized that the above codification agencies had 
ceased to function, but deferred making a 
definitive pronouncement until the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists, at its first meet- 
ing, had expressed its views on the matter. 
At its First Meeting (Rio de Janeiro, May 
22-June 15, 1950) the Council of Jurists con- 
curred in the opinion of the Council of the 
OAS, stating that these agencies had been 
absorbed and replaced by the Council of 
Jurists and its permanent Committee, the 
Juridical Committee of Rio de Janeiro. Final 
action on these agencies was taken by the 
Council at the meeting of October 4, 1950.) 

4. Pan American Bureau of Eugenics and Homi- 
culture. (Non-existence recognized by the Council 
on December 21, 1949.) 

5. Permanent American Aeronautical Com- 
mission. (Non-existence recognized at Council 
meeting of February 1, 1950.) 

6. Pan American Railway Committee. (Non- 
existence recognized by Council on March 1, 
1950.) 


In this connection reference might be 
made to the decision taken by the Council 
with respect to the International Office of 
the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain. At the meeting of March 1, 1950, 
the Council decided to exclude this offtce 


from the scope of its formal studies for the 
sole reason that the structure of the office 
admits the membership of extra-continental 
states. 


CREATION OF NEW ORGANIZATIONS.—The 
Council of the Organization also gave con- 
sideration during the past year to proposals 
that might be made for the creation of 
new inter-American organizations, and to 
measures that might be taken as an alter- 
native to such action. At its meeting of 
November 2, 1949, the Council approved 
the following resolution with respect to the 
creation of new inter-American organizations 
and the utilization of the services of existing 
agencies: 


WuereEas: Resolution III of the IX Inter- 
national Conference of American States declares 
that ‘‘the excessive number of official and semi- 
official organizations constitutes a burden on the 
American States and, in many cases, makes the 
effective realization of their aims more difficult’’; 

At inter-American conferences and congresses 
proposals are often presented for the creation of 
specialized organizations to carry out technical 
functions, and it is at times proposed to create 
offices of a permanent character for said con- 
ferences, technical functions and services of secre- 
tariat which in some cases could be performed to 
advantage by existing Specialized Organizations, 
the organs of the Council or the technical offices 
of the Pan American Union. 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVES: 

1. To express the opinion that, in planning the 
creation of new inter-American organizations it 
would be well to examine whether the functions or 
services to be entrusted to them are already being, 
or might be, performed by existing inter-American 
organizations, by the organs of the Council, by the 
technical offices of the Pan American Union, or by 
other inter-governmental organizations. 

2. To express the further view that when 
Specialized Conferences may require technical 
services and services of secretariat during the 
intervals between meetings, arrangements be 
made with the Inter-American Specialized Or- 
ganizations, the organs of the Council of the 
Organization, or the Pan American Union to make 
due use of their facilities, so as not to be obliged to 
resort to the creation of new services or offices. 
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3. To transmit the present report to the Ameri- other world body of nations, whatever those needs 


can Governments and to the Inter-American 
organizations. 


RELATIONS WITH WoRLD ORGANIZATIONS 


At its meeting of May 18, 1949, the 
Council of the Organization approved a 
resolution concerning the general principles 
to be observed in relations established with 
world organizations. Although formulated 
in the year previous to the one covered by 
this report, it is reproduced below in order 
to present a complete picture of the action 
taken by the Council on this important 
subject: 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States 
RESOLVES: 

To declare that: 

1. The Council of the Organization of American 
States, in its capacity as the organ entrusted by 
the Charter of the Organization with promoting 
and facilitating collaboration between the Or- 
ganization and the United Nations, and also 
between Inter-American Specialized Organi- 
zations and similar world agencies, is competent 
to intervene in such relationships for the purpose 
of coordinating common efforts and activities. 

2. The Organization of American States, its 
Organs, and its Specialized Organizations should 
maintain cooperative relations with existing world 
Organizations; establish such relations with those 
that may be created in the future; coordinate such 
activities, avoiding, in the above-mentioned cases, 
all unnecessary duplication of effort and expenses. 

3. The Organization of American States, its 
Organs and Specialized Organizations, in con- 
cluding agreements with world international or- 
gans or agencies, shall maintain their identity 
and position, even when fulfilling regional func- 
tions of world international organs and agencies. 

4. The Council of the Organization of American 
States conveys to the Member States its view that 
it is necessary to make careful studies before 
promoting or supporting the creation and func- 
tioning of regional centers of world agencies whose 
functions should be carried out within the sphere 
of action of regional American organizations al- 
ready established. 

5. The Organization of American States, its 
organs, and its Specialized Organizations shall 
serve to the fullest possible extent the regional 
needs of agencies of the United Nations or of any 


may be. 

6. The provisions of this Resolution are not in 
conflict with resolutions already approved by 
international conferences or assemblies. 


Article 53 of the Charter of the Organi- 
zation authorizes the Council of the Or- 
ganization to promote and facilitate 
collaboration between the Organization of 
American States and the United Nations, 
as well as between Inter-American Spe- 
cialized Organizations and similar inter- 
national agencies. In accordance with this 
authorization, the Council has concluded 
agreements and entered into cooperative 
relations with a number of international 
organizations, as follows: 


AGREEMENT WITH THE ILo.—Under date 
of May 3, 1950, the Council approved the 
text of an Agreement between the Or- 
ganization of American States and the 
International Labour Organisation. The 
Agreement was subsequently signed by the 
Secretary General of the Organization and 
the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office, and became effective on 
July 26, 1950.7 

The Agreement provides for close co- 
operation and coordination between the two 
organizations, aiming at efficient attainment 
of their objectives and avoidance of dupli- 
cation and overlapping of activities. With 
this in mind, the OAS and the t11o will 
consult with one another on matters of 
common interest; will keep each other in- 
formed on planned activities in the 
Americas; and will take into careful con- 
sideration any suggestions regarding such 
activities made by the other organization. 
The Agreement further permits each organi- 
zation to be represented in conferences and 
meetings called by the other, and to propose 
items for inclusion in the agenda. 

2 C-sa-29-E. Decisions taken by the Council of the OAS, 
May 18, 1949; Annals, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 283. 

23 C-i-71-E. Report relative to the Agreement with the ILO 


Approved by the Council, May 3, 1950. Annals, Vol. II, No. 
4, p. 403. 
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AGREEMENTS WITH UneEsco.—On 
March 15, 1950, the Committee on Inter- 
American Organizations approved a draft 
Agreement between the Organization of 
American States and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. The Agreement was_ subse- 
quently approved by a negotiating com- 
mittee appointed by UNESCO, and was 
approved by the Council of the Organization 
of American States on October 4, 1950.4 
The Agreement is similar in its basic 
provisions to that concluded with the 110, 
and provides for close cooperative relations 
and coordination of activities between the 
two organizations. 

A further agreement between the OAS 
and UNESCO, and in a sense one that gives 
practical application to the purposes of the 
general agreement, was negotiated during 
the past year and signed in July 1950, con- 
cerning the Training of Staff and Preparation 
of Fundamental Education Material for 
Latin America. Details of this agreement, 
which provides for the establishment of a 
Fundamental Education Center in Mexico 
City and at the Pan American Union in 
Washington, are set forth in the section on 
Cultural Activities. 


CooPERATION WITH Fao.—No formal 
agreement has been concluded between the 
Organization of American States and the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization, but close cooperative re- 
lations have been established, particularly 
between the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences and Fao. 


SPECIALIZED CONFERENCES 


In accordance with the provisions of 
Article 93 of the Charter, the Council of the 
Organization may, when it considers it 
necessary, take the initiative in calling a 
meeting of a Specialized Conference or do so 

% C-i-86-E. Report relative to the Agreement with UNESco. 


Approved by the Council of the OAS, October 4, 1950. Annals, 
Vol. II, No. 4, p. 404. 


in response to the request of one of its 
Organs or of one of the Specialized Or- 
ganizations. In order to meet the responsi- 
bility thus assigned to it, the Council has 
made a study of the characteristics of the 
Specialized Conferences and the procedures 
to be observed in the holding of such 
meetings. 

At its meeting of April 21, 1949,?> the 
Council adopted certain standards to be 
observed with reference to these conferences 
and it approved a resolution providing for 
centralization of conference information and 
for coordination of the meetings of these 
conferences. The standards referred to con- 
tain the general provisions of the Charter 
that relate to Specialized Conferences; they 
set forth the characteristics that Specialized 
Conferences should possess and specify the 
procedure to be followed in their convo- 
cation and organization. These conferences 
must be intergovernmental, technical, of 
common interest, and open to participation 
by all the States Members of the Organi- 
zation. Conferences that do not meet those 
conditions are to be known as ‘‘other inter- 
national American meetings”, thus making 
a clear distinction between the two groups. 

The standards above referred to will be 
applied only in those cases in which the 
Council is calling the Specialized Con- 
ference, not when such conferences are 
called by an Inter-American Conference or 
a Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The Council of the Organization of 
American States expressed the opinion that 
it would be desirable that uniform practices 
be adopted by all of the Organs of the 
Organization that have a role in the holding 
of Specialized Conferences. For that reason 
the resolution approving the standards calls 
attention to the desirability of submitting 
the standards to the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference with a view to their adoption by 


25 C-sa-27-E. Decisions taken by the Council of the OAS, 
April 21, 1949. Annals, Vol. I, No: 3, pp. 280-283. 
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the Organization of American States gen- 
erally. 

The Permanent Committee on Inter- 
American Conferences, created by the 
Council at its meeting of April 21, 1949, 
met a number of times during the past year 
to study the reports received by the General 
Secretariat on future inter-American con- 
ferences and meetings and to determine 
which of them were Inter-American Special- 
ized Conferences. To guide it in its labors, 
the Committee took careful account of 
Article 93 of the Charter of the Organization 
of American States and of the Standards 
with reference to Inter-American Special- 
ized Conferences, and as a result of its 
investigations the Committee authorized 
the publication of a list of Inter-American 
Specialized Conferences. 

The Division of Conferences and Or- 
ganizations of the Pan American Union 
continued to publish the list of Forth- 
coming Inter-American Conferences and 
Meetings and has transmitted information 
received from Governments and Specialized 
Organizations and furnished the information 
specifically requested by Governments and 
International Organizations. 


RATIFICATION OF TREATIES 
AND CONVENTIONS 


At the meeting of February 1, 1950, the 
Council of the Organization considered the 
status of the ratifications of inter-American 
treaties and conventions, with particular 
reference to the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion, the Rio de Janeiro Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, and the American Treaty on 
Pacific Settlement (Pact of Bogota). It 
was pointed out that, although two years had 
elapsed since the Bogota Conference, only 
three countries had deposited the cor- 
responding instruments of ratification of the 
Charter; that five States had not yet 
deposited the instruments of ratification of 


the Rio Treaty; and that the Pact of 
Bogoté was in force only between two 
States. Accordingly, the Council resolved: 


To express its concern in view of these cir- 
cumstances, which are weakening the juridical 
structure of the Organization of American States, 
and respectfully call the attention of the Govern- 
ments of the Member States to the situation, in 
the certainty that, in so far as acceleration of the 
process of ratification of the various treaties and 
conventions aforementioned depends upon them, 
the steps necessary for this purpose will be taken; 

To recommend to the Secretary General that 
he make a tour of the countries of the hemisphere, 
with a view to arousing the interest of the Govern- 
ments and the public in the swiftest possible 
action for putting into full force the treaties and 
conventions on which the Organization is 
founded.?6 


The Secretary General took the first 
step to give effect to the foregoing resolu- 
tion in April and May, when he visited 
seven of the American Republics, namely, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua and Panama. 
A report on the trip was submitted by the 
Secretary General to the Council at the 
meeting of June 7, 1950.77 

A marked acceleration in the ratification 
of inter-American treaties and conventions 
occurred during the later months of the 
past year. As of June 30, 1950, the following 
instruments of ratification of the Charter 
of the Organization had been deposited 
with the Pan American Union: 

RATIFICATION DEPOSITED 
March 18, 1950 
November 16, 1948 
April 22, 1949 
February 7, 1950 
November 23, 1948 
May 3, 1950 


Brazil 
Costa Rica 
Dominican Republic 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Paraguay 
Subsequent to the close of the fiscal year 
the ratifications of El Salvador, Nicaragua 
and Bolivia, were deposited, and the 
26 C-sa-46-E. Decisions taken by the Council of the OAS, 
February 1, 1950. Annals, Vol. II, No. 2, p. 125. 


27 C-a-58, Acta de la Sesi6n Ordinaria del Consejo de la Or- 
ganizaci6n celebrada el 7 de junio de 1950. 
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Charter was ratified by the Senate of the 
United States, thus bringing to ten the 
number of countries that have acted upon 
the Charter. 

The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, signed at Rio de Janeiro in 1947, 
had been ratified by the following Govern- 
ments as of June 30, 1950: 

RATIFICATION DEPOSITED 
March 25, 1948 
February 9, 1949 
February 3, 1948 
Costa Rica December 3, 1948 
Cuba December 9, 1948 
Dominican Republic November 12, 1947 
El Salvador March 15, 1948 
Haiti March 25, 1948 
Honduras February 5, 1948 
Mexico November 23, 1948 
Nicaragua November 12, 1948 
Panama January 12, 1948 


Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 


IV 


July 28, 1948 
December 30, 1947 
September 28, 1948 
October 4, 1948 


Paraguay 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 

Since the close of the last fiscal year the 
ratifications of the Rio Treaty by Argentina, 
Bolivia and Peru, have been deposited and 
the Pan American Union has received 
advices to the effect that the treaty has 
also been ratified by Ecuador and Guate- 
mala. 

The Department of International Law 
and Organization of the Pan American 
Union continued the periodic publication of 
the chart showing the status of all treaties 
and conventions signed at inter-American 
conferences. The latest chart shows the 
action taken on these agreements up to 
April 1, 1950. 


JURIDICAL AFFAIRS 


Tue InTER-AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
JURISTS 


First Mretinc.—Of outstanding impor- 
tance during the past year was the First 
Meeting of the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists, held at Rio de Janeiro from May 
22 to June 15. The meeting was convoked by 
action of the Council of the Organization 
and the selection of Rio de Janeiro as the 
place of the meeting represented a tribute 
to the country which had long been identi- 
fied with the codification of international 
law. The agenda of the meeting had been 
prepared by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion after consultation with the Govern- 
ments, and was set forth in an elaborate 
Handbook* prepared by the Department of 
International Law and Organization of the 
Pan American Union. The Handbook con- 
tained the background material concerning 
each topic of the agenda, together with the 


% Handbook, First Meeting of the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists, Rio de Janeiro, May 24, 1950. (Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C., 1950). 


texts of the documents to be studied by the 
Council of Jurists. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THE PROVISIONAL 
Stratutes.—Among the more important 
tasks assigned to the Council of Jurists was 
that of making observations upon the Pro- 
visional Statutes of the Council of Jurists 
approved by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion on November 2, 1949. Here, however, 
a serious difficulty arose, due to the fact 
that the Subcommittee to which the subject 
was entrusted misunderstood at first the 
scope of its task, and instead of making 
observations upon the Provisional Statutes 
undertook to draft new statutes combining 
provisions of those prepared by the Council 
with provisions of Statutes previously pre- 
pared by the Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee, which under the terms of the Charter 
had been made the Permanent Committee 
of the Council of Jurists. 

In the end, however, the Council of Jurists 
rectified the mistake of’ its Subcommittee 
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and declared in plenary session that the new 
Statutes submitted by it in the Final Act” 
should be regarded as ‘‘observations” upon 
the Provisional Statutes submitted by the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States. No serious changes of substance ap- 
pear in the Statutes submitted by the Coun- 
cil of Jurists; and it would seem that the 
Council of the OAS may now without great 
difficulty undertake to pass upon the new 
Statutes and determine which of the observa- 
tions of the Council of Jurists may be con- 
sidered suitable to be included in the final 
Statutes which the Council of the OAS is 
called upon to prepare. 


PoWERS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE OR- 
GANIZATION.—By resolution of the Council 
of the OAS, under date of April 21, 1949, the 
Council of Jurists was called upon to prepare 
a technical study on the scope of the powers 
of the Council of the Organization as these 
are set forth in the applicable international 
instruments. The subject involved the del- 
icate problem of making the distinction be- 
tween political and nonpolitical powers, as 
well as the distinction between the powers 
of the Council in its capacity as Council 
and the powers of the Council when acting 
provisionally as Organ of Consultation. The 
matter was referred by the Council of Jurists 
to a special Subcommittee which had before 
it a report recently prepared by the Juridical 
Committee, in which the Committee ex- 
amined at length the nature of the powers 
attributed by the Charter to the Council 
and emphasized the necessity of avoiding any 
interpretation of its functions which would 
encroach upon the sovereignty of the states. 
A number of the members of the Subcom- 
mittee contested the position taken by the 
Juridical Committee, and in the end no 
agreement could be reached. Resolution XII 
of the Final Act merely announced the de- 

29 Final Act of the Inter-American Council of Jurists, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, May 22-June 15, 1950. (Department of Interna- 


tional Law and Organization, Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C., 1950). Annals, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 276-290. 


cision of the Council of Jurists to continue 
the study of the subject and in the mean- 
time to forward to the Council of the Organ- 
ization the various studies and opinions which 
had been under consideration. 


ELIMINATION OF THE UsE oF Passports.— 
Resolution XII of the Bogoté Conference 
entrusted the question of the elimination of 
the use of passports to the Council of Jurists 
and the Economic and Social Council. In 
view, however, of the failure of the latter to 
contribute its ideas on the subject, the Coun- 
cil of Jurists, although in general accord with 
the report of its Permanent Committee set- 
ting forth the objections to the elimination 
of passports under present conditions, de- 
cided to do no more than refer the project of 
the Juridical Committee to the Economic 
and Social Council without expressing any 
opinion of its own. 


RECOGNITION OF DE FACTO GOVERNMENTS. 
—Perhaps it was not to be expected that 


the Council of Jurists at its First Meeting, 
limited as it was to the brief period of three 
weeks, should be able to arrive at a construc- 
tive solution of the difficult problem of the 
recognition of de facto governments. The 
problem has been a perennial one in inter- 
American relations, involving as it does a 
conflict between two fundamental principles 
of international law, the sovereign right of 
the individual state to change at will its 
form of government and to be represented 
by any persons whom it may believe will 
best protect its interests, and on the other 
hand the right of the international commu- 
nity to be assured that a particular govern- 
ment claiming to be the legal representative 
of the state is justly entitled to be accepted 
as such. 

When the Fourth Subcommittee under- 
took the task assigned, it had before it a 
report of its Permanent Committee contain- 
ing a draft project of a convention, as well 
as drafts submitted by a number of the 
delegations; and it appeared at first that 
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there was sufficient agreement among the 
projects to permit the adoption of a joint 
project. But, as the discussions proceeded, 
it became clear that the divergencies in mat- 
ters of detail exceeded the points upon which 
the delegates were in agreement. The result 
was that a Resolution was adopted by the 
Council reciting the divergent doctrinal 
opinions upon essential points and resolving 
to continue the study of the problem at the 
Second Meeting of the Council and to trans- 
mit to it a report upon the work done by the 
First Meeting, accompanied by the relevant 
documents. 


INTER-AMERICAN CouRT TO PROTECT THE 
Ricuts or Man.—The question of the pro- 
tection of the fundamental rights of man 
filled an important place in the discussions 
of the Bogotdé Conference, and following the 
adoption of the American Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Man a Resolution was 
adopted by the Conference recommending 
that the Inter-American Juridical Commit- 
tee should prepare a Draft Statute for the 
creation and functioning of an Inter-Ameri- 
can Court to Protect the Rights of Man. 

The Inter-American Juridical Committee 
duly presented its Report, pointing out the 
difficulties involved in the creation of such 
an international court, and laying emphasis 
principally upon the fact that the proposed 
Statute would involve a radical transfor- 
mation of the constitutional systems in effect 
in all the American countries. The final deci- 
sion of the Council of Jurists, after efforts 
were made to refer the matter back to the 
Juridical Committee, was to approve the 
Report of the Juridical Committee and to 
forward the relevant documents to the Sec- 
retary General of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States with the recommendation that 
the problem be included in the agenda of the 
Second Meeting of the Council of Jurists. 


Rieut oF Resistance.—The action of the 
Council of Jurists in respect to the proposed 
recognition of a “right of resistance” to acts 


of oppression and tyranny was even more 
summary. The Bogota Conference had called 
upon the Juridical Committee to present a 
report upon the subject. The Report of the 
Juridical Committee pointed out that it was 
not possible in a legal order to reconcile the 
duty to obey the law with the right to resist 
its execution by revolution, and that it was 
of little utility to formulate legal principles 
with respect to a doctrine which, by its very 
nature, escaped precise legal definition. The 
Juridical Committee concluded, therefore, 
that the doctrine of the right of resistance 
was not one which in the present state of 
juridical thought belonged properly to an 
American Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
The Council of Jurists approved the conclu- 
sions of its Permanent Committee. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CODIFICATION OF PuB- 
LIC AND PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL Law.— 
The conclusions of the Council of Jurists in 
relation to the problem of the development 
and codification of public and private inter- 
national law must be looked upon as defi- 
nitely encouraging. 

In the brief period of three weeks the 
Council of Jurists was able to prepare a 
series of projects which should form the 
basis of progressive study in this field. Three 
stages were contemplated in the prosecution 
of the work: an initial stage consisting in the 
selection of the subjects considered suscep- 
tible of development and codification, a sec- 
ond stage consisting in the preparation of 
the drafts relating to the selected subjects, 
and a third stage consisting in the considera- 
tion and adoption of the drafts by the Coun- 
cil of Jurists. 

After long discussion it was finally agreed 
that the studies of the Juridical Committee 
in the field of public law should be confined 
to the two topics of the regime of territorial 
waters and the nationality and position of 
stateless persons. In the field of private law 
it was agreed that the studies of the Juridical 
Committee should be directed to the revi- 
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sion of the Bustamante Code in the light of 
the codifications effected by the Treaties of 
Montevideo of 1888-89 and 1939-40 and 
by the Restatement of the Law of the Con- 
flicts of Laws elaborated by the American 
Law Institute of the United States. In the 
field of uniformity of legislation the topics 
selected were assistance and salvage, colli- 
sion, rules concerning the immunity of public 
ships, rules in respect to the sale of goods, 
international commercial arbitration, and in- 
ternational cooperation in judicial procedure. 

Special attention was given by the Coun- 
cil of Jurists to the problem of cooperation 
with other agencies, both international and 
national, engaged in the same work, and 
specific duties were assigned to the Depart- 
ment of International Law and Organization 
of the Pan American Union in this connec- 
tion. All arrangements for cooperation of a 
permanent character were to be made with 
the approval of the Council of Jurists in 
agreement with the Council of the Organi- 
zation. 


ELIMINATION OF EARLIER CODIFICATION 
AGENcIESs.—Of special interest to the mem- 
bers of the Council of the Organization is the 
opinion of the Council of Jurists in respect 
to the application of Article 53 (a) of the 
Charter, providing for the creation of new 
Specialized Organizations or for the combi- 
nation, adaptation, or elimination of existing 
ones. The Council of Jurists, acting in re- 
sponse to the Resolution of the Council of 
the Organization under date of November 2, 
1949, had no hesitation in supporting the 
position taken by the Committee on Inter- 
American Organizations, to the effect that 
it was the intention of the Conference of 
Bogota to discontinue the six existing codi- 
fication agencies and to assign their functions 
to the Council of Jurists and to its Perma- 
nent Committee, the Inter-American Jurid- 
ical Committee. 


EXERCISE OF REPRESENTATIVE DeEmMoc- 
RACY.—Special note must be made of the 


failure of the Council of Jurists to act upon 
the Resolution of the Council of the OAS 
under date of April 8, 1950. By this Resolu- 
tion the Council, acting provisionally as Or- 
gan of Consultation, requested the Council 
of Jurists, or the Juridical Committee dur- 
ing the recess of the Council of Jurists, to 
study the possibility of stimulating and de- 
veloping, within the provisions of Articles 
13, 15, and 19 of the Charter of the Organi- 
zation, the effective exercise of representa- 
tive democracy; and also the status of per- 
sons seeking asylum, exiles, and_ political 
refugees; with the provision that when the 
study should be completed a detailed report 
should be sent to the Council of the Organi- 
zation, so that the two topics might be in- 
cluded in the agenda of the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference. 

But the Council of Jurists, already hard 
pressed to meet within the brief time it had 
available, the demands of the agenda pre- 
viously submitted to it, had no time to dis- 
cuss the principles involved in the two topics, 
and at the Sixth Plenary Session the Chair- 
man proposed that the matter be referred 
to the Juridical Committee. 


Furure Meertines.—Article 72 of the 
Charter authorizes the Council of Jurists to 
decide at each meeting upon the place at 
which the succeeding meeting is to be held. 
Two invitations were before the Council: 
one from the Government of Cuba offering 
the hospitality of Habana, and another from 
the Government of Argentina offering the 
hospitality of Buenos Aires. In order to 
avoid a vote, the Delegation of Cuba with- 
drew the invitation to meet in Habana and 
the Council then proceeded to approve the 
selection of Buenos Aires. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 
JURIDICAL COMMITTEE 


The activities of the Inter-American Jurid- 
ical Committee have already been referred 
to indirectly, in connection with the meeting 
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of the Inter-American Council of Jurists. 
During the course of the year the Juridical 
Committee prepared a series of reports deal- 
ing successively with the recognition of de 


facto governments, the elimination of the 


use of passports, the Inter-American Court 
to Protect the Rights of Man, the right of 
resistance, the development and codification 
of public and private international law, the 
scope of the powers of the Council of the 
Organization of American States, and the 
content of the declarations, recommenda- 
tions and similar acts of the Inter-American 
Conferences and Meetings of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Special attention, perhaps, should be 
called to the Report of the Juridical Com- 
mittee on the scope of the powers of the 
Council of the Organization, signed on May 
18, 1950, but not forwarded to the Executive 
Secretary in time for distribution to the 
Governments before the meeting of the 
Council of Jurists. The report, nevertheless, 
served as the basis of the discussions of the 
Second Subcommittee of the Council of Jur- 
ists and was the occasion of sharp contro- 
versy, because of the rigid limitations it 
places upon the powers of the Council of the 
OAS. As has been observed above, the Coun- 
cil of Jurists postponed a decision upon the 
question submitted to it, and the Council of 
the OAS is now left to decide, in the light 
of the relevant documents placed before it, 
whether to undertake to determine in ad- 
vance the scope of its powers or to meet the 
question of its competence in each specific 
case as it arises. 

Acting in pursuance of Resolution XXIV 
of the Inter-American Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace, the Juridical Com- 
mittee presented a ‘Report on the Content 
of the Declarations, Recommendations, and 
Similar Acts of the Inter-American Confer- 
ences and Meetings of the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs’. The report reached the Execu- 
tive Secretary too late for distribution in 
advance of the meeting of the Council of 


Jurists, and it was not included in the agenda 
of the meeting. The problem will doubtless 
be considered at the Second Meeting of the 
Council of Jurists. It is of great importance 
from the point of view of juridical doctrine, 
but there is no urgency in reaching a deci- 
sion; and it is assumed that if the Council 
of Jurists had been in existence at the time 
of the Conference at Mexico City the prob- 
lem would have been referred in the first 
instance to that body. 

A number of provisions of the Statutes 
of the Council of Jurists deal with the or- 
ganization and functions of the Juridical 
Committee, and these will not come before 
the Council of the OAS. The Provisional 
Statutes formulated by the Council of the 
OAS provided that, until the meeting of the 
Tenth Inter-American Conference, the mem- 
bership of the Juridical Committee should 
continue as at present constituted in accord- 
ance with Resolution II of the Ninth Con- 
ference, but the question of a quorum was 
left unsettled. The observations submitted 
by the Council of Jurists provide that the 
Committee may function with the presence 
of four of its members, with the additional 
provision that even less than four may con- 
tinue to work as if there were a quorum, 
but any decisions taken would be subject to 
subsequent revision when a quorum meets. 
Whether this provision is accepted or not 
by the Council of the OAS, it would seem 
desirable to urge the American Governments 
who have not designated representatives to 
the Juridical Committee to maintain the 
membership of the Committee complete, so 
that it may perform the important duties 
entrusted to it with the aid of a larger 
number of jurists. 

In accordance with the decision of the 
Council of the OAS on November 2, 1949, 
as set forth in the Provisional Statutes of 
the Council of Jurists, officials and employ- 
ees required to perform the secretarial serv- 
ices of the Juridical Committee are members 
of the staff of the Pan American Union, and 
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the expenses of the Secretariat of the Jurid- 
ical Committee are part of the annual bud- 
get of the Pan American Union, beginning 
with the financial year 1950-51. In the bud- 
get of the Pan American Union for 1950- 
51, the Council of the Organization included 
an item of $44,000 for the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee, subject to the receipt 
and approval by the Finance Committee of 
a detailed budget. Subsequent to the close 
of the period covered by this report, such a 
detailed budget was received from the Chair- 
man of the Juridical Committee and ap- 
proved by the Finance Committee of the 
Council. 


PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW AND ORGANIZATION 


INTER-AMERICAN JURIDICAL YEARBOOK. 
—The first issue of the Inter-American Jurid- 
ical Yearbook appeared in September 1950. 
This four-hundred-page volume carries a 
comprehensive survey of all significant jurid- 


cal developments affecting the Americas. 
It includes studies in inter-American law 
and organization, notes on world activities 
having a bearing on inter-American rela- 
tions, summaries of articles in international 
law reviews, book reviews, and the texts of 
the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, the 
Charter of the Organization and the Pact 
of Bogota. The second issue is now in the 
press. 


ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERI- 
caN States.—The quarterly, Annals of the 
Organization of American States provides a 
continuous record of the official documents 
and reports of the Organization. Begun in 
March 1949, the Annals is published in the 
four official languages—English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French. The material con- 
tained in the Annals includes the official 
records of conferences, the text of treaties, 
the Resolutions of the Council, the conven- 
tions and resolutions of the specialized con- 
ferences, and the Annual Reports of the 


Secretary General to the Council, as well as 
the reports of the specialized organizations. 
There are at present more than one thou- 
sand paid subscriptions to the Annals; in 
addition, complimentary copies are distrib- 
uted to the leading government agencies 
throughout the hemisphere. It also reaches a 
growing number of universities, libraries, 
learned societies, scholars and students. 


STATEMENTS OF Laws AFFECTING BusI- 
NESS IN LaTIN AMERICA.—Two issues in the 
series Statements of Laws Affecting Business 
in Latin America, dedicated to Brazil and 
to Venezuela, appeared during the past year. 
This brings to sixteen the number of coun- 
tries covered by this series. The volumes on 
Guatemala and Panama are nearing com- 
pletion, so that only El Salvador and Para- 
guay are yet to be covered. 

These publications, which appear in Eng- 
lish only, are primarily designed to inform 
United States businessmen with respect to 
the legal problems of doing business in Latin 
America. The information supplied on each 
country includes legislation on nationality 
and immigration, rights and duties of for- 
eigners, formation and operation of commer- 
cial enterprises, taxation, social legislation, 
exchange and import controls, and industrial 
property. The information is compiled in 
collaboration with noted lawyers practicing 
in the countries concerned. 

The interest in this series shown by busi- 
ness circles in the United States has made it 
advisable to put out revised editions at suit- 
able intervals, so as to keep up with the 
changes introduced in the legislation of the 
different countries. Arrangements for revised 
editions have already been made with law- 
yers in Argentina, Chile, Colombia, the Do- 
minican Republic, Honduras, and Uruguay. 
The material on Argentina, Chile and the 
Dominican Republic has already been re- 
ceived. The translation of the revised Argen- 
tine volume is almost completed, and that 
of the Chilean volume is under way. 
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CopyRIGHT PROTECTION IN THE AMERI- 
cas.—A revised edition of the study pub- 
lished in 1943, Copyright Protection in the 
Americas under National Legislation and In- 
ter-American Treaties, has been prepared. 
The 1943 edition had been exhausted and 
there was growing demand from authors, 
lawyers, and publishers for current informa- 
tion and advice on the subject. 

The new edition, Copyright Protection in 
the Americas Under National Legislation and 
Inter-American Treaties, is in five parts: (a) 
a chronological study of the development 
of international copyright protection in 
America; (b) an exhaustive survey of legis- 
lation in each country; (c) a comparative 
analysis of national legislations; (d) relations 
between countries in the matter of copyright 
protection on the basis of existing treaties, 
conventions and agreements; (e) texts of all 
inter-American instruments on the subject 
which are in effect at present. 


BILATERAL TREATY DEVELOPMENTS IN 
Latin AMERICA.—An important publication 
of the Division of Legal Affairs of the De- 
partment of International Law and Organi- 
zation deals with Bilateral Treaty Develop- 
ments in Latin America, and presents a 
record of the treaties, conventions and other 
agreements entered into by the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics during the decade from 1938 
to 1948. This collection should prove ex- 
tremely useful to the American Governments 
in making available to them information 
scattered in archives not readily accessible. 

Among other publications of the Division 
of Legal Affairs may be mentioned the Hand- 
book prepared for the First Meeting of the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists, which 
presents the agenda of the meeting, the 
necessary background for an understanding 
of the items on the agenda and the texts of 
the documents to be studied by the Council. 
To this volume must now be added the Final 
Act of the meeting, as well as the report of 
the Executive Secretary. ; 


The two Divisions of the Department of 
International Law and Organization con- 
tinued the routine publication of the Law 
and Treaty Series and the Congress and 
Conference Series. The biannual publication 
of the Status of the Pan American Treaties 
and Conventions was revised so as to include 
the latest ratifications and deposits of instru- 
ments of ratification of Pan American 
treaties and conventions. 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION OF 
WoMEN 


SpeciAL ASSEMBLY.—At the invitation of 
the Government of Argentina a Special As- 
sembly of the Inter-American Commission 
of Women, composed of twenty Delegates 
representing their respective Governments, 
was held in Buenos Aires from August 8 to 
24, 1949. In addition, the Governments of 
Bolivia, Cuba, Chile, Ecuador, and Hon- 
duras appointed technical advisors to their 
Delegations; while nongovernmental wom- 
en’s organizations of the United States and 
of several Latin American countries were 
also represented. 

An elaborate agenda was submitted for the 
consideration of the delegates, containing,— 
among others,—the following topics: rela- 
tions of the Commission of Women with the 
General Secretariat of the Organization of 
American States; present civil and political 
status of women in America; a specific decla- 
ration on what the Commission of Women 
considers to be “civil rights”; relations of the 
Commission of Women with the United Na- 
tions Commission on the Status of Women; 
and ‘Measures to Influence Public Opin- 
ion”. 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
Organic Statute of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women approved at the Ninth 
International Conference of American 
States, the Delegates to the Special As- 
sembly elected the new Chairman and Vice- 
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Chairman of the Commission of Women, as 
well as the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Under date of October 31, 1949, the Chair- 
man of the Commission of Women submitted 
to the Secretary General of the Organization 
of American States the recommendations of 
the Special Assembly, with the request that 
these recommendations be transmitted to 
the American Governments and to any or- 
ganizations or persons concerned. 


RELATIONS WITH WORLD ORGANIZATIONS. 
—In response to an invitation from the 
Secretary General of the United Nations, 
the Inter-American Commission of Women 
was represented in an informative and ad- 
visory capacity at the Fourth Session of the 
Commission on the Status of Women of 
that organization. As a result of the close 
collaboration between the Inter-American 
Commission and the United Nations Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, it may be 
pointed out that the latter has recommended 
to the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council that a Convention on Equality of 
Political Rights be drafted, similar to that 
signed at the Bogota Conference. 

The Commission of Women was also repre- 
sented at the unEsco Consultative Con- 
ference held in Paris from September 5 to 
7, 1949, which dealt with the cbstacles con- 
fronting women’s access to education. The 
Chairman of the Commission submitted a 
Report to this meeting, analyzing the pres- 
ent condition of women in each country 
with regard to professional activities, and 
recommending the creation of groups of pro- 
fessors and students, within educational in- 
stitutions, to promote the principles em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Human Rights. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 
—The Commission of Women was repre- 
sented by an Observer at the First Regional 
Seminar on Social Affairs, held in Quito 
from May 25 to June 10, 1949; and at the 


Congress of Haitian Women, held at Port- 
au-Prince during the month of April of the 
same year. 

The Chairman of the Commission has 
maintained close contact with officials, wo- 
men’s organizations and other groups. 


Civiz Ricguts AND PouiticaL RicHtTs.— 
The Inter-American Conventions on the 
Granting of Civil and Political Rights to 
Women were ratified by Ecuador on March 
17,1949, by the Dominican Republic on 
April 17, 1949, and by Cuba on July 18, 
1949. On March 21, 1950, Brazil ratified 
the Convention on Political Rights. 

The Commission of Women, through its 
Delegates, and with the aid of the respective 
national Committees of Cooperation, is seek- 
ing to carry out the Recommendations of 
the Buenos Aires Special Assembly in re- 
gard to the Conventions on the Granting 
of Civil and Political Rights to Women. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE COUNCIL AND 
THE Commission.—In accordance with Ar- 
ticle 7 of Resolution XXI adopted at the 
Bogota Conference, a Draft Agreement be- 
tween the Council of the Organization and 
the Commission was approved by the Coun- 
cil on February 1, 1950, and submitted to 
the Commission of Women. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CoMMISsION.—Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1949-50 the Secretariat 
of the Inter-American Commission of Wo- 
men prepared and distributed the following 
publications: 

Documents for the Special Assembly 

Final Act of the Special Assembly... 
(Spanish, English, Portuguese) 

Boletin de la Comisioén Interamericana de 
Mujeres, Diciembre 1949... 

Plan de Trabajo aprobado en la Asamblea 
Extraordinaria. 

Report presented by Amalia de Castillo 
Ledén, Chairman of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, to the Consultative 
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Conference ...Convened by UNESCO... 
Status of Women... (leaflet: in Spanish 
and English) 


Report Submitted to the Fourth Session of 
the United Nations Commission on the Status . 
of Women... (May 1950) 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


During the past year definite progress 
was made in the formulation of a Technical 
Assistance Program for the Organization 
of American States, in accordance with the 
policy enunciated by President Truman un- 
der Point Four of his Inaugural Address 
of January 20, 1949. In that address the 
President of the United States proposed 
that the benefits of scientific advances and 
industrial progress should be made available 
for the improvement and growth of underde- 
veloped areas. The Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council took immediate cogni- 
zance of President Truman’s proposal, which 
it declared, was consistent with and in sup- 
port of the objectives which the Council had 
been seeking and which were examined at 
the Rio de Janeiro and Bogota Conferences. 

As a result of the Council’s ensuing ex- 
amination of several preliminary reports, 
prepared by the Executive Secretary, two 
working documents resulted which incor- 
porated various conclusions and recommen- 
dations for future guidance.*® One of those 
documents outlined the juridical basis and 
administrative procedures involved and con- 
tained an analysis of the pertinent pro- 
visions of the Charter of the Organization 
of American States. Moreover, sections of 
other documents relating to economic pro- 
grams were analyzed and alternative types 
of administrative procedures were outlined 
in detail. 

On August 26, 1949, the Economic and So- 
cial Council adopted a Resolution, ‘“‘entrust- 
ing to the Commission on Technical Coop- 

30 Technical Assistance Projects for Economic Development in 


Latin America; and Concept, Juridical Basis,and Administrative 
Organization for a Program of Technical Assistance. : 


eration the preparation as soon as possible of 
a program of technical assistance for Latin 
America.” On the basis of this directive, 
the Commission on Technical Cooperation 
undertook a comprehensive study docu- 
mented by reports on illustrative projects 
and documentary background material, in- 
cluding material indicative of action taken 
by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. A Project of Resolution for an Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance was 
formulated, which occupied an important 
place on the agenda of the Special Meeting 
of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, held at the Pan American Union, 
March 20—April 10, 1950.* 

As a result of its deliberations the Council 
adopted a Resolution on April 10, 1950, 
whereby it undertook to sponsor a program 
of technical assistance, designed to assist 
in the economic development of the Mem- 
ber States. With a view to carrying out a 
coordinated program which would provide 
for the effective utilization of the facilities 
and experience of all the interested inter- 
American agencies it was provided that the 
program should be developed and under- 
taken “through the Pan American Union 
and those inter-American specialized agen- 
cies and American organizations of recog- 
nized international standing which may be 
able to contribute effectively to the execu- 
tion of a program of this nature.” 

The general principles of the proposed 
program were stated or reflected in four 
significant paragraphs of the Resolution as 
follows: 


31 Annals, Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 254-272. 

32 Program of Technical Cooperation of the Organization of 
American States, approved by the First Special Meeting of the 
Council, on April 10, 1950. 
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I. The purpose of the Program of Technical 
Cooperation is that through it Member States may 
cooperate in the development of their economies, 
in order to improve the standard of living and to 
promote the social welfare of their peoples, in the 
broadest spirit of common benefit. 

II. The aforementioned purpose should be ac- 
complished by examination and implementation of 
that Program through the Council, within the 
principles of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States and in accordance with the regu- 
lations of the cooperating agencies, and by im- 
proving and expanding the technical possibilities 
of those agencies on the basis of the spirit of 
cooperation and solidarity which characterizes 
the Inter-American System. 

III. The activities carried out by cooperating 
agencies should be in accordance with the nature 
and purposes of such agencies and should consti- 
tute essentially an expansion or development of 
the cooperating agencies’ regular activities. Such 
activities should be coordinated among themselves 
and with similar activities carried on by the 
Governments of Member States on the one hand 
and by the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies on the other hand. 

IV. The technical assistance rendered by inter- 
American agencies cooperating in this program 
should: 

a) Contribute to the economic development 
of the interested Member Country or Coun- 
tries or promote activities that will make this 
development possible; 

b) Have as its purpose to provide training, 
instruction, and technical advice in such way 
as to permit the earliest and broadest appli- 
cation of the acquired knowledge and tech- 
niques to the economic development of the 
Member States; 

c) Contribute, in all cases deemed possible 
by the interested parties, to the earliest and 
most extensive preparation, improvement, or 
increase of technical groups and research 
institutions in each country. 


Under the Provisions of the Resolution 
of April 10, 1950, the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council also consti- 
tuted a Coordinating Committee on Tec- 
nical Assistance (ccTa) under the Chairman- 
ship of the Secretary General of the Organi- 
zation of American States. It was provided 
that this Committee be composed of a 
representative of the Pan American Union 


and of the highest ranking official, or his 
representative, of each of the cooperating 
agencies. Among the more important func- 
tions assigned to this Committee were those 
relating to: (1) the examination of proposals 
for technical assistance; (2) the preparation 
of a program based on the general principles 
approved by the Council; (3) the determina- 
tion of the schedule of preference within the 
general order of priorities established by 
the Council; (4) the task of reporting to 
the Council at appropriate intervals on the 
activities developed under the program; 
and (5) the allocation of funds to cooperat- 
ing agencies from the special account that 
may be established for the purpose of 
carrying out the projects. In addition, the 
Secretary General was requested to appoint, 
as a part of the staff of the Pan American 
Union, an Executive Secretary and other 
technical personnel to serve as Secretariat 
for the Coordinating Committee. 

With a view to implementing the Resolu- 
tion of April 10, 1950, the Economic and 
Social Council subsequently approved a 
Resolution inviting the following entities, 
in addition to the Pan American Union, to 
become members of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Technical Assistance. 


Inter-American Indian Institute 

Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences 

Inter-American Statistical Institute 

American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood 

Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History 

Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


The ccra was installed on June 20, 1950, 
at a meeting presided over by the Chairman 
of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, following which the Committee 
met in its opening session. The projects of 
each participating agency received careful 


33 Resolution on the Coordinating Committee on Technical 
Assistance of the American States, approved at the Plenary 
Meeting held on April 21, 1950. 
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consideration. Each project was submitted 
to the ccTa on a detailed form which at- 
tempted to supply the information required 
by the Resolution of April 10, 1950, and 
other pertinent information. The Secre- 
tariat of the ccra prepared critical analysis 
of all the projects, which, together with 
summaries of the projects, were circulated 
to all member agencies and made the sub- 
ject of discussion at meetings of the ccTa. 
Each project was carefully studied and in 
the formulation of the program must have 
undergone one or more revisions. 

In its deliberations the Committee acted 
in accordance with the principles of the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States and was guided at all times by the 
general principles embodied in the Resolu- 
tion of April 10, 1950. Projects were selected 
for inclusion in the Program on the basis 
of their contribution “directly or indirectly 
to the solution of problems of general 
interest, to increased productivity, and to 
the conservation of natural and human 
resources.” Within this framework, proj- 
ects considered of fundamental importance 
included those designed to improve the 
standard of living of the population, es- 
pecially nutrition, and those tending to 
assist the Governments of Member States 
in improving the health, housing, education, 
and social conditions of their populations. 

The ccta established working arrange- 
ments with the Technical Assistance Board 
of the United Nations for the full exchange 
of documents and information of common 
interest. Throughout its numerous sessions 
the Committee kept in mind the Technical 
Assistance Program of the United Nations 
as well as the further fact that an extensive 
bilateral program of technical assistance 
will also be undertaken, particularly by 
agencies of the Government of the United 
States. 

In view of these circumstances the ccTa 
felt it advisable to adopt specific criteria 
that would more clearly define and give 


more precise scope to the Technical Assist- 
ance Program. It was accordingly decided 
that the Technical Assistance Program of 
the Organization of American States, at 
least in its first years, should give emphasis 
to technical education, for which purpose a 
considerable number of technical centers 
would be created in the institutes, univer- 
sities, and research centers of the several 
Latin American countries where the best 
conditions existed for their development. 
The program thus conceived, places stress 
on training and on the development of a 
corps of technicians in each Member State, 
who in turn will be enabled to carry on and 
apply in their respective countries the bene- 
fits they have acquired from the Technical 
Assistance Program. 

The program finally submitted by the 
Coordinating Committee to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council comprises 
a total of forty-six projects, each of which is 
outlined according to nature, scope, pro- 
cedures, and estimated cost. This result 
was achieved after careful study of seventy- 
eight projects, which, through elimination, 
modification, and consolidation became the 
basis of the Committee’s Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance to be initiated on January 
1, 1951.% 


SpeciAL MEETING OF THE ECONOMIC AND 
SoctaL CounciL 


The formulation of a program of technical 
cooperation of the Organization of American 
States, described in the preceding section, 
was a principal item on the agenda of the 
Special Meeting of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which was held 
at the Pan American Union, March 20- 
April 10, 1950. This Special Meeting, at- 
tended by high officials and experts especial- 
ly appointed for the purpose, was called 
pursuant to a Resolution of the Council 

% A Program of Technical Assistance of the Organization of 
American States for the Calendar Year Beginning January 1, 1951, 


submitted to the Inter-American Eoonomic and Social Counci! 
by the Coordinating Committee on Technical Assistance. 
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and in conformity with an article in the 
Provisional Statutes of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

In addition to a Program of Technical 
Assistance, the Special Meeting of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil was called upon to consider the prepara- 
tory studies for the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic Conference, the reservations to the 
Economic Agreement of Bogota, and the 
economic effects of currency devaluation. 

With respect to the practicability of 
convoking an Inter-American Economic 
Conference, the Economie and Social Coun- 
cil decided that no date be set until after 
the “completion of studies now underway 
on certain matters that require further 
solution.” In connection with its review of 
economic problems the Council was guided 
in part by a comprehensive document, 
Secretariat Report on Economic Conditions 
and Problems of Development in Latin 
America. Without formal action the dele- 
gates expressed the view that further 
attempts should be made by the Secre- 
tariat to secure from the respective govern- 
ments, “data on the needs and possibilities 
with respect to the equipment, basic com- 
modities, raw materials, capital and credit”’ 
of the various national economies, as 
authorized under Resolution VIII of the 
Bogota Conference. In doing so the dele- 
gates recognized, however, the difficulties 
with which many governments are faced 
and which prevented a greater response to 
the questionnaire that had been submitted 
by the Council late in 1948. 

In its consideration of a number of reser- 
vations and amendments to the Economic 
Agreement of Bogota, proposed by Member 
Governments, the Special Meeting approved 
two Resolutions, in one of which it was 
stated that, while there existed a large area 
of agreement, certain important reserva- 
tions required further study. The view was 
therefore expressed and agreed upon that 
the Member States should undertake to 


apply at once, in their economic relations 
with each other, those principles on which 
there was general agreement. Accordingly, 
the Council recommended to the Member 
Governments that they reaffirm their pur- 
pose of observing even prior to the effective 
date of the Economic Agreement, those 
provisions on which unanimous agreement 
had been reached. A second Resolution 
adopted, provided for submission to the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee a re- 
quest that the latter study, in accordance 
with Article 70 of the Charter of the Or- 
ganization of American States, the question 
of the juridical scope of reservations to 
international multilateral pacts.*° 


After careful study of a comprehensive 
working document, Secretariat Report on the 
Effects of Currency Devaluation on Latin 
American Exports, the Council concluded 
that the problem was not one to be easily 
solved, and expressed the opinion that in 
further study, especially in connection with 
the discussion and development of general 
plans of technical assistance, due considera- 
tion should be given to the development 
plans of the European colonies and to the 
production in colonial areas of goods com- 
peting with Latin American products. 

The Economic and Social Council at its 
Special Meeting also considered several 
Resolutions adopted at the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, which 
directed the Council to make appropriate 
studies and recommendations relative to: 
(1) the possible creation of an Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank or Development Corporation or 
both; (2) the advisability of organizing an 
Inter-American Institute of Immigration; 
(3) the creation of a proposed Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute of Commerce; and (4) possible 
steps to be taken to remove or modify the 
restrictions on credit which had begun, by 
1946, to affect the financing of imports into 
Latin America. 


35 Annals, Vol. II, No. 3, p. 272. 
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The documents prepared by the Secre- 
tariat of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council relative to these problems 
and the reports of the Council’s various 
Commissions, which had studied and con- 
sidered them, served as a basis of discussion 
at the Special Meeting. After careful study 
and discussion the Council approved the 
conclusions of the respective Commissions 
to the effect that under existing circum- 
stances the time was not appropriate nor 
the conditions favorable for the creation of 
any of the proposed institutions. After 
consideration of the problem of credit 
policy in the American Republics, the 
Council voted to accept the view, set forth 
in a report prepared by the Secretariat, 
that the main obstacle to the granting of 
more favorable credit terms in short-term 
financing of international trade derived in 
large part from the disequilibrium in the 
balance of international payments of a 
number of Latin American countries. 

The Special Meeting of the Council 
adopted a Resolution recommending to the 
American Governments that all measures 
deemed advisable be taken to ensure that 
the next Special Meeting be again attended 
by high officials and experts entrusted, in 
each country, with carrying out the programs 
of economic and social cooperation, in order 
to guarantee the most effective exchange of 
opinions and experiences. 

In this section of the Report it may be 
appropriate to state that during the fiscal 
year 1949-50 the Commissions of the 
Council retained in general the structure 
approved on March 3, 1949, when a general 
reorganization provided for four permanent 
general Commissions dealing respectively 
with Commercial Cooperation, Financial 
Cooperation, Social Cooperation, and Tech- 
nical Cooperation; two permanent special 
Commissions dealing with coffee and cacao, 
respectively; and two temporary Special 
Commissions, one charged with the pre- 
paratory work for the contemplated Inter- 


American Economic Conference and the 
other charged with study of the reserva- 
tions to the Economic Agreement of Bogota. 
Most of these Commissions were active 
throughout the year. The Commission on 
Technical Cooperation, assisted by the 
Secretariat’s staff members, devoted con- 
tinuing attention to the development of a 
technical assistance program for the inter- 
American agencies. 

The other three permanent general Com- 
missions gave continuing consideration to 
problems suggested by the action and 
decisions of the Council’s Special Meeting. 
The Commission on Commercial Coopera- 
tion also devoted considerable attention to 
the problems of maritime transport and 
developed, with the assistance of several 
of the Secretariat’s staff members, a report, 
La Politica Maritima de los Paises Latino- 
americanos, as a basis for a comprehensive 
inquiry into various aspects of maritime 
matters. The Commission on Social Coopera- 
tion reviewed a number of problems which 
were lifted into bold relief by the successful 
outcome of the Seminar on Social Affairs, 
directed by the staff of the Division of 
Labor and Social Affairs at Quito, Ecuador, 
May 27-—June 9, 1950.** The Special Com- 
mission on Coffee and its Adviser on coffee 
followed closely the developments during 
the year, especially in connection with 
price changes. 


AGRICULTURE 


During the fiscal year 1949-50 the ex- 
panded research program outlined in last 
year’s Report was carried forward through 
continued cooperation between the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
at Turrialba and its Secretariat in the Divi- 
sion of Agriculture and Conservation of the 
Pan American Union’s Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. Many of the 
year’s activities were directed toward the 


36 Annals, Vol. II No. 3, pp. 297-300. 
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improvement of production methods in a 
wide range of products in which the Council 
has shown a continuing interest. 

The fiber specialist, whose services played 
such an important part in the development 
of the fiber program of 1948-1949, visited 
several countries of Central and South 
America during the past fiscal year with a 
view to investigating the improvement of 
fiber production methods and their results. 
In order to explore the possibilities of agri- 
cultural development in the region of 
Santa Cruz, after the opening of the road 
to that city, he visited that area at the 
request of the Bolivian Government. His 
recommendations emphasized the great pros- 
pects for the production of kenaf and jute 
in the region of Santa Cruz, and for the 
establishment of a plant for the manufacture 
of bags to be used not only in the production 
of tin but also in connection with the pos- 
sible development of a sugar industry, which 
found encouragement in the specialist’s 
report. 

Among the programs of outstanding 
interest was that of research and training 
in the production and improvement of 
cacao. The substantial funds made available 
through a grant from the American Cocoa 
Research Institute have enabled the Inter- 
American Agricultural Institute to execute 
a well-rounded program which included the 
training of students from fifteen countries, 
the publication of a Cacao Information 
Bulletin, and special research in the pro- 
duction of high-yielding clones, in propaga- 
tion, and in crop diseases. With a view to 
assuring effective integration of efforts 
the Institute held several technical meet- 
ings of cacao specialists during 1949-50. 

The work on corn has been extended to 
other regions in Costa Rica and an in- 
creasing quantity of improved varieties is 
available. Two new varieties of potatoes 
are being increased for distribution among 
farmers, two additional varieties of peanuts 
are under test, and a series of publications 


has been prepared on adaptations of vege- 
table varieties. The rice-seed treatment 
has been used widely and various useful 
studies of diagnosis of plant diseases have 
been carried out. Preliminary studies were 
made last year on locust control. A great 
deal of emphasis had been placed on the 
vegetable fats and oils program. On the 
other hand, sugar-cane work has_ been 
reduced in order to permit the execution of 
other projects which would otherwise not 
have been possible within the budget limita- 
tions. 

In addition to the improvement programs 
relating to fibers, cacao, vegetable fats 
and oils, rubber, and other products, 
which have been developed and carried 
forward during recent years, a coffee- 
improvement program was inaugurated dur- 
ing the past year by the Pan American 
Union, in cooperation with the Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute of Agricultural Sciences and 
the Special Commission on Coffee created 
by the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council on September 30, 1948. This pro- 
gram is being carried forward at Turrialba 
through a grant of $27,500 made for the 
first year by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. The work on coffee 
has progressed during the past year and 
has centered chiefly on propagation, cul- 
tural practices, and disease studies which 
have been reinforced by physiological re- 
search and by a series of experiments for 
testing the effects of spacing, pruning, 
cultural practices, and shade relations on 
newly-planted coffee. Working relations 
with the various coffee-growing areas have 
been strengthened during the past year. 
At the same time, joint programs between 
the Institute at Turrialba and the Coffee 
Federation of Colombia, relative to the 
production of coffee and the improvement 
of the living conditions of coffee workers, 
were continued. 

Reports on the progress of the production- 
improvement programs have been prepared 
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from time to time for the information of 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council and for the respective member 
countries concerned. As part of the pattern 
of the general program of assistance there 
was a series of related activities, especially 
the obtaining of scholarships for students, 
the exchange of technicians and professors, 
(providing for liaison between scientific 
organizations in the Western Hemisphere), 
the distribution of technical material, and 
the supplying of seed and other propagating 
materials. 

The Institute’s work in nutrition among 
rural families has been closely identified 
with the coffee program. Important results 
have been obtained in determining the 
basis of coffee-farm operation and in the 
nutrition of rural families. In addition to 
the training of five students, the Institute 
secured the cooperation of several institu- 
tions in member countries in the form of 
financial and other assistance and, in conse- 
quence, has been able to develop an effective 
joint program on nutrition investigation 
with the Institute of Nutrition for Central 
America and Panama. 

The agricultural program during the 
past year has been effective in many differ- 
ent aspects of agricultural development. 
The training and extension activities in the 
field of animal husbandry have been im- 
portant. Work on the control of térsalo 
(Dermatobia hominis) continued, as_ well 
as the breeding program with different 
types of cattle such as Sindhi, Brahma, 
native types of Nicaraguan cattle, and 
others. A nutritionist was added to the staff 
of the Institute and the work on animal 
nutrition has been expanded. The creamery, 
which operated at about half capacity, 
proved an excellent means of determining 
and demonstrating processes of supplying 
essential milk-handling facilities to a com- 
munity. In agricultural engineering the 
records on the soil-and-water observation 
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plots have been continued. The accumula- 
tion of weather data from the American 
countries has been enlarged through records. 
which are now being sent to the Institute 
by commercial air lines. The building for 
the climatic laboratory has been completed. 

Much emphasis has been placed during 
the past year on activities concerning the 
drying and storage of grains and the dry- 
processing tests of coffee. The data accu- 
mulated through pilot projects on sack 
and bulk drying of rice and bin drying of 
corn have proven exceedingly useful in 
connection with consultation and advisory 
services in the various countries. 

The Institute inaugurated a program to 
improve scientific communications in the 
Americas. Made possible through the finan- 
cial assistance of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the program provides for the flow of sci- 
entific information to national institutions, 
international organizations, and agricultural 
scientists. This flow is aided by the photo- 
copying service, the issuing of a scientific 
journal called Turrialba and other publica- 
tions, and the placement of bibliographies 
and abstract journals in the libraries of 
Latin American agricultural colleges. 

The Institute’s training program has 
been an important factor in rounding out 
the broad agricultural program. Exclusive 
of students trained in the extension and 
vocational education service, the Institute 
has trained during the past fiscal year a 
total of fifty-six students in the fields of 
plant and animal industry, agricultural 
engineering, agricultural economics and 
rural life. In the field of extension educa- 
tion twenty-eight students were in training 
in the applied rural sciences during the year. 
The demonstration farm was operated with 
a view to increasing facilities for basic 
training in agriculture. A rural center serves 
as a basis for teaching applied rural sciences 
to students in the different techniques for 
agricultural extension and for improvement 
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of rural life. The principal activities per- 
formed by the students included apiculture, 
brick and tile making, and the manufacture 
of other clay products. 

In several cases direct assistance was 
rendered to governments through the loan 
of specialists. An agricultural economist 
was loaned to the Government of Costa 
Rica to assist in preparations for the 1950 
Census. Technicians were also made avail- 
able by the Institute to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and to the Government of Guatemala for 
work on a survey made by the Bank in 
that country. Throughout the year the 
services of the head of the Institute’s 
Department of Animal Industry were lent 
on a consultative basis to such countries 
as Colombia, Chile, Peru, Panama, Cuba, 
and others, to assist in the solution of 
problems relating to animal breeding, selec- 
tion, pasture management, milk production 
and cattle grazing. 


In accordance with a Resolution adopted 
by the Inter-American Conference on Con- 
servation of Renewable Natural Resources, 
held at Denver in September 1948, an 


Executive Committee on Renewable Re- 
sources was established in November 1949. 
After a series of meetings, held late in 1949, 
the Committee formulated plans for a 
cooperative program in Latin America for 
the utilization of renewable resources, land 
use, and management. In the development 
of these plans the Committee functioned 
in close cooperation with the Pan American 
Union and the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences. Also, in cooperation 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (Fao), the Pan 
American Union organized an extension 
meeting in August 1949 at the headquarters 
of the Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences at which permanent coopera- 
tion was established with a number of Latin 
American countries, all of whom had sent 
extension technicians to the meeting. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


on AGRICULTURE 


FourtTu 


Preliminary steps were taken during the 
past year for the organization and celebra- 
tion of the Fourth Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture. At the meeting of 
the Council of the Organization held on 
April 3, 1950, and after consultation with 
the Government of Uruguay, it was decided 
to fix December 1950 as the date for the 
Conference to meet in the City of Monte- 
video, the exact opening date to be deter- 
mined by the Government of Uruguay. 

The preparation for the Fourth Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture afford 
a further manifestation of the possibilities 
of cooperation between the Organization of 
American States and world organizations. 
As a result of conversations between repre- 
sentatives of the OAS and the Fao it was de- 
cided to hold jointly at Montevideo the 
Fourth Inter-American Conference on Agri- 
culture and the rao Latin American Meet- 
ing on Food and Agricultural Programs and 
Outlooks. It is proposed that, if feasible, 
there should be one Chairman who would 
preside over the joint session and over the 
plenary sessions of each conference, and 
consultations are now in progress looking 
toward the preparation of the agenda and 
documentary material for the conferences. 


CONSERVATION AWARD 


The Pan American Conservation Award 
of Merit for 1949 was conferred on Enrique 
Beltran, of Mexico. This award was created 
by the First Inter-American Conference 
on Conservation of Renewable Natural 
Resources held in 1948, and its establish- 
ment was made possible through a generous 
donation of the United Fruit Company. 
The Award of Merit, consisting of a prize 
of $2,000 in the form of scholarships, travel 
grants, or subventions for research and 
publication of the results, is bestowed upon 
a citizen of a Latin American country who 
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has achieved distinction through outstand- 
ing work in the field of conservation. 


Economic RESEARCH 


The program of economic research during 
1949-50 was materially influenced by the 
requirements for technical information on 
the part of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council and by the agreement 
on cooperation between the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council and the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America. Among the special documents 
placed for consideration before the Special 
Meeting of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, was a comprehensive 
report on Economic Conditions and Prob- 
lems of Development in Latin America and a 
detailed study on the Effects of Currency 
Devaluation on Latin American Exports. 
In connection with existing working ar- 
rangements between the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America and the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, the 
financial specialist of the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs assisted in the 
preparation of a series of technical reports 
on the legal and economic status of foreign 
investments in particular Latin American 
countries, and the Department’s expert on 
agricultural credit undertook certain in- 
vestigations on agricultural credit facilities 
in Central America. 

In its new series of studies relating to 
the economic structure and development of 
the respective countries of Latin America 
the Pan American Union has published the 
initial volume, entitled The Peruvian Econ- 
omy, while in the Foreign Trade Series, 
studies were prepared relating to the export 
and import trade of the Dominican Re- 
public, Mexico, Nicaragua, and Haiti. 

In the important and highly specialized 
field of national income a research project 
has been undertaken with a view to de- 
veloping sound techniques and _ training 
programs so that plans for economic de- 


velopment in particular countries may be 
effectively reinforced by adequate analysis 
of national economic potentials for growth 
and expansion. 

The year’s activities in agriculture, hous- 
ing, transportation, and other fields fre- 
quently involved the undertaking of basic 
research. The Special Commission on Coffee 
of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council required frequent guidance on the 
technical level and the Commission of Com- 
mercial Cooperation was aided in its discus- 
sions by a comprehensive report, La Politica 
Maritima de los Patses Latinoamericanos, 
prepared by a staff member of the Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs. 


STATISTICS 


Through the Division of Statistics of the 
Department of Economie and Social Af- 
fairs, the Pan American Union has a direct 
stake in the stimulation of improved meth- 
ods in the coordination, tabulation, analysis, 
and publication of both official and unofficial 
statistics relating to the economic life and 
development of the American States. The 
Agreement whereby the technical staff of 
the Inter-American Statistical Institute 
(IASI) was constituted as the Division of 
Statistics, went into effect at the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1950-51. In anticipation of 
the arrangements contemplated in the Agree- 
ment, the Secretariat of the Institute moved 
into the Pan American Union’s quarters 
in March 1950; the Secretary General of 
the OAS and the Secretary General of the 
Institute formally signed the Agreement*? 
on April 11, 1950; and within a few months 
the major steps necessary to incorporation 
of the Institute’s technical staff and working 
operations into the staff and procedures of 
the Pan American Union had been com- 
pleted. 

The activities of the Statistical Institute 
during 1949-50 centered heavily on the 
work of the Second Inter-American Sta- 
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tistical Congress held in Bogota, January 
16-27, 1950. The general objective of the 
Statistical Congress was the consideration 
of ways and means by which statistical 
methodology and skill, as well as the ad- 
ministrative facilities and procedures to 
implement them, might be more fully de- 
veloped within the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere so as to serve better both na- 
tional and international needs. 

The Division of Statistics, as Secretariat 
of rAsI, was responsible for the working 
documents and other preparations for the 
Congress. During the remainder of the fiscal 
year the energies and resources of the Divi- 
sion were devoted largely to the implemen- 
tation and execution of the work program 
which resulted from actions and decisions 
of the Congress. 

The Statistical Congress and its results 
included the activities of the Third Session 
of the Committee on the 1950 Census of the 
Americas, which convened in Bogota just 
before and during the early part of the 
Congress. The Committee and the Congress 
had a common interest in the establishment 
of minimum standards of tabulation for the 
program of the Census. The Committee 
has been one of the guiding factors in the 
development of census schedules relating 
not only to such primary fields as popula- 
tion, agriculture, housing, and industrial 
and commercial enterprises, but also to the 
many refinements of these schedules which 
apply in varying degrees to the respective 
countries. The Census of the Americas 
represents a cooperative attempt by the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere to 
coordinate their national censuses in such a 
way that recorded data will be made com- 
parable on an international basis. The 
continuing work of coordination, and of 
developing requisite programs, centers 
largely in the Division of Statistics of the 
Pan American Union. 

The Statistical Congress dealt with the 
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subjects on its agenda under four principal 
headings: (1) statistical organization and 
training; (2) statistical education and train- 
ing; (3) demographic and social statistics; 
and (4) economic and financial statistics. 
The results became the basis for activities 
in which the Division of Statistics has been 
engaged during the latter part of the fiscal 
year. These activities were reflected in a 
series of resolutions and recommendations 
which laid special emphasis on the need for 
coordination of national statistics and for 
exchange of statistical information among 
the respective members. In more specific 
form these recommendations call for the 
strengthening of statistical education, the 
improvement of health and vital statistics 
as well as labor statistics, and the more 
complete and satisfactory development of 
various types of economic statistics, es- 
pecially those in the fields of agriculture, 
foreign trade, industrial production, and 
finance. 

In carrying forward its program and in 
its implementation of the decisions made 
at the meetings in Bogota, the Division of 
Statistics has placed considerable stress on 
cooperation with statistical-training centers 
of various types distributed, for example, 
as follows: a center for mathematical and 
general statistics in Rosario, Argentina; 
for economic and financial statistics in 
Bogota, Colombia, and Washington, U.S. A. 
for vital and health statistics in Santiago 
de Chile; for agricultural statistics in Costa 
Rica; and for sampling techniques in 
Washington. 

HovusINnG 


The consulting services in housing and 
urban planning rendered by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union during 1948-49 were very favor- 
ably received and led to a number of addi- 
tional requests for technical assistance in 
this important and practical field of ac- 
tivity. Despite the very limited facilities 
of the Section of Housing and City Planning, 
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six projects in this field, including those 
initiated in 1948-49, were handled during 
1949-50. 

The activities during the past fiscal year 
centered chiefly on means of providing 
technical assistance in housing and city 
planning in Central America; on prepara- 
tion for, and direction of, the Housing and 
City Planning Round Table at the first of 
three Regional Seminars on Social Affairs, 
in Quito, Ecuador; and in preparing a 
series of reports and bulletins essential to 
the various tasks undertaken by the Hous- 
ing and City Planning Section. 

During the year active technical assistance 
projects were carried on in Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, and El Salvador, and inquiries 
relating to possible future undertakings 
were received from Nicaragua and Peru. 
The results of the city-planning study made 
for the Municipality of San José were pub- 
lished under the title Proyecto para el Desa- 
rrollo Urbano de la Capital de Costa Rica, and 
the report included recommendations for 
the administrative, legal, and _ technical 
aspects of the planning of that capital city. 
On the basis of this study the Municipality 
of San José decided to establish a city-plan- 
ning office in order to implement the recom- 
mendations made. Under an arrangement 
concluded between the Municipality and 
the Pan American Union the services of a 
competent city-planning consultant were 
obtained for a period of one year to organize 
the city-planning office and to prepare the 
planning schemes. This marked the es- 
tablishment of the first modern city-planning 
office in Central America, and to some 
extent this office may be considered as a 
field station for the city-planning activities 
of the Pan American Union. 

In January 1950 the Chief of the Section 
of Housing and City Planning responded to 
a request of the Municipality of Turrialba, 
Costa Rica, directed through the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
to the Secretary General of the OAS, and 
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asking for advice on the re-housing of fami- 
lies previously displaced by heavy floods. 
Plans were drawn for a low-cost housing 
project on land donated by the Institute 
for the purpose. A report was prepared on 
flood control and on city-planning measures 
for the partly destroyed town. The report 
was published in Costa Rica and steps have 
been taken to put its recommendations 
into effect. 

The results of a housing study made in 
the early part of 1949 for the /nstituto de 
Fomento de la Produccién of Guatemala were 
published first in English and more re- 
cently in Spanish. The report is a survey 
of the magnitude and character of the 
housing problem in Guatemala and it lists 
the basic data required for the formulation 
of a national housing program. In a broad 
sense it reflects the organization, personnel, 
and work program of the newly established 
Departamento de la Vivienda Popular. In 
brief, it stresses the principles and policies 
which may apply to the development of a 
long-range housing program. 

The Chief of the Housing and City 
Planning Section also participated in a 
housing study made by the Public Admin- 
istration Service of Chicago for the Ministry 
of Economics of El Salvador. The staff of the 
Section subsequently translated this report 
into Spanish and it was published by the 
Pan American Union. It analyzes the hous- 
ing problems of the country and makes 
recommendations for a national housing 
program in the fields of low-cost and middle- 
class housing. Subsequently, the housing 
staff directed its attention to other aspects 
of low-cost housing when Mejoramiento 
Social, the low-cost housing agency of El 
Salvador, requested further assistance in the 
low-cost field. 

In view of the importance of the housing 
schedules for the Census of the Americas, 
the Chief of the Section arranged to partici- 
pate in the meetings of the Census Training 
Institute held in Guatemala City in May 









1949. Assistance was given in the prepara- 
tion and testing of questionnaires and 
procedures for the housing census which 
forms part of the 1950 Population Census. 
In the preparation of projects to be con- 
sidered under the proposed Program of 
Technical Assistance, special cognizance 
has been taken of the importance which 
housing and city planning have achieved in 
the economic development of Latin America. 
In addition to reports and documents 
prepared for the special use of the First 
Regional Seminar on Social Affairs, which 
are listed elsewhere, the Housing and City 
Planning Section prepared the following 
monographs and reports: 
Technical monographs: 
Proyecto para el Desarrollo de la Capital de Costa 
Rica (October 1949) 


Housing in Guatemala (January 1950) 

La Vivienda en El Salvador (May 1950) 

Special Reports: 

Cooperacién Interamericana en el Campo de Vivien- 
da y Urbanismo (April 1950) 

Planeamiento y Control de Inundacién es y Pro- 
yecto de Alojamiento para la Ciudad de Turrialba 


(February 1950) 
Publications of the Section of Housing and City 
Planning. . . (May 1950), a bibliography 


REGIONAL SEMINARS ON SocrAL AFFAIRS 


The first of three contemplated Seminars 
on Social Affairs (discussed in detail in the 
Annual Report of the Secretary General for 
1948-49) convened at Quito, Ecuador, from 
May 27 to June 9, 1950. The number of 
delegates attending was forty-three, and 
they provided varying degrees of repre- 
sentation for all the countries which comprise 
the area covered by the initial Seminar, 
namely, Peru, Bolivia, Panama, Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador. Various inter- 
national and inter-American agencies were 
represented by a total of seventy-eight ob- 
servers. These agencies included the United 
Nations, uNEsco, the American Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood, the Inter-American Indian Institute, 
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the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History, the Inter-American Committee 
on Social Security, the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, the 
International League of Red Cross Societies, 
and the Inter-American Commission of 
Women. 

The round table discussions, directed by 
staff members of the Division of Labor and 
Social Affairs of the Pan American Union, 
covered four specific fields: social work proc- 
esses, cooperatives, housing and city-plan- 
ning, and workers’ education. The procedure 
was strictly informal and emphasis was 
placed on group discussion rather than on 
formal speeches. In order that interested 
individuals and institutions might benefit 
by the discussions, the sessions were public. 
Technical discussion was translated into lay- 
man’s language, and films were used in many 
cases to give the maximum realism to prob- 
lems and proposed solutions. The Casa de la 
Cultura’s radio station broadcast five special 
round table programs, and six lectures were 
given at Central University. Dramatically 
indicative of the popular interest was the 
unexpected surprise visit paid one day to 
the Round Table on Cooperatives by two 
Indian chiefs who are in charge of the Rural 
Cooperative of Tigua in the interior of the 
country. 

The underlying idea of the Seminars, the 
second and third of which will be held in San 
Salvador and Porto Alegre during 1950-51, is 
to promote the democratic way of life by 
encouraging private initiative, increasing lo- 
cal self-confidence, and working toward or- 
ganized and intelligent participation in com- 
munity life. The results of the Seminar 
conducted in Quito hold forth the hope that 
the basic idea may in time provide a forceful 
stimulant for the achievement of economic 
and social progress. In one instance two par- 
ticipating countries have established a plan 
for joint activity in the field of cooperatives, 
including the offer of a scholarship by one of 
them to the other. In another country legis- 
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lation has been initiated for the development 
of cooperatives. One of the participating 
Republies has offered scholarships to all the 
Bolivarian countries, and in another the find- 
ings of the Seminar have served as the rea- 
sons for organization of a Department of 
Social Work. In a number of cases, the Pan 
American Union has received suggestions 
proposing that it provide the services of 
specialists and assistance in the organization 
of courses in the fields covered by the Semi- 
nar. The Reconstruction Board of Ecuador, 
the host country, accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the Seminar in order to facilitate 
rehabilitation of its earthquake-stricken 
areas. 

The more important documents prepared 
especially for the discussions include the 
following: 

Organizacién y Administracién de las Cooperativas 
de Consumo, by Fernando Chaves. 

El Programa de Educacién de las Cooperativas de 
Consumo en Suecia, by Fernando Chaves. 

El Cooperativismo en Chile, by Sergio Carvallo. 

Rural Electric Cooperatives in Chile, by Sergio 
Carvallo. 

Educacién Obrera, Algunos Conceptos, Definiciones 
y Programas, a bibliography. 

Informe de la Comisién de Educadores del Seminario 
de Rio de Janeiro sobre Educacién para Traba- 
jadores. 

Los Sindicatos y la Comunidad. 

Educacién Obrera. El Sueno y la Realidad. 

Casas Baratas en Iberomérica, asummary of ‘‘Low- 
Cost Housing in Latin America”, in La Ha- 
cienda, December 1949. 

Evolucién de la Técnica Contempordnea en Materia 
de Construccién de Casas y Planeamiento de 
Poblaciones, in Actas y Documentos del III 
Congreso Histérico Municipal Interamericano, 
1949. 


ForEIGN TRADE PROMOTION 


Attention was called last year to the in- 
formation bulletin, Comercio Interamericano, 
which is distributed every month to approxi- 
mately 500 organizations and individuals 
interested in inter-American trade. The pub- 
lication serves as a practical guide to com- 
mercial entities throughout Latin America 





who are desirous of wider markets for their 
products. A special edition was prepared 
during 1949-50, dealing with the migration 
of North American industries and technical 
experts to Latin America. This edition at- 
tracted considerable attention and brought 
forth many requests. 

A majority of the requests received by the 
Pan American Union are for trade contacts 
between commercial firms in Latin America 
and the United States. The commodities 
and manufactured goods mentioned in the 
requests include most items in inter-Ameri- 
can trade. Such business opportunities were 
given publicity in Comercio Interamericano, 
which contains sections on economic devel- 
opments, trade opportunities, listings of 
business firms, etc. Furthermore, in many 
cases it is possible to arrange for direct con- 
tact with businessmen from Latin America 
or from the United States, who have comple- 
mentary interests. 


PROMOTION OF INTER-AMERICAN TRAVEL 


With a view to providing a practical means 
of implementing the Resolutions adopted 
by the Third Inter-American Travel Con- 
gress, held at San Carlos de Bariloche, 
Argentina, in February 1949, the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, with the cooperation of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
organized a Special Mission for dealing with 
certain key problems through firsthand dis- 
cussion with official and private travel 
agencies throughout the countries of South 
America. The Chief of the Pan American 
Union’s Travel Division and the Chief of the 
American Republics Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce visited the ten South 
American Republics during the early months 
of 1950, in order to confer with numerous in- 
dividuals, organizations, and official travel 
agencies interested in inter-American travel. 
In addition to the Resolutions of the Travel 
Congress there were other impelling reasons 
for exerting full efforts to achieve maximum 
results. In view of the so-called “dollar prob- 
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lem’’, it seemed advisable that every possible 
avenue be explored to improve the balance- 
of-payments position of various countries 
through larger dollar expenditures for tourist 
and other services rendered by them. The 
advisability of such efforts was especially 
confirmed by the success of certain European 
countries which had developed collective 
travel programs during recent years. 

The Mission was accorded a universally 
favorable reception. Its members proposed 
that, in accordance with one of the recom- 
mendations adopted at Bariloche, the Gov- 
ernments proceed with the organization of 
the proposed Inter-American Travel Com- 
mission, with headquarters at the Pan 
American Union. The Governments were 
urged to establish or strengthen local official 
and private travel-promotion organizations; 
to give every consideration to the simplifica- 
tion of burdensome barriers to travel, es- 
pecially the elimination of the visa require- 
ment; and to participate in joint travel- 
promotion programs. 

The results of the Mission to date are 
encouraging. All the Governments have 
agreed to proceed with the organization of 
the Inter-American Travel Commission, 
Brazil and Chile, the two countries without 
a national tourist agency, have taken steps 
to accomplish such a purpose. Bolivia and 
Chile have eliminated the visa requirement 
and several other countries are drafting 
measures to simplify entry and exit require- 
ments. 

During the past year the Travel Division 
has published Visit Argentina, the seventh in 
its ‘Travel in the Americas” series, of which 
17,000 copies were purchased by the Argen- 
tine Embassy and transportation companies; 
also a revised edition of Visit Venezuela. The 
eighth booklet in the series, Visit Hazti, has 
gone to press. A revised and up-to-date edi- 
tion of the Division’s popular publication, 
Motoring to Mexico, has also gone to press. 
Revision of The Pan American Highway Sys- 
tem has been completed; this booklet will be 









printed with a new map and illustrations. 
A revised (1950) edition of Requirements for 
the Entry of United States Tourists into Latin 
America has appeared, and revision of A 
Directory of Hotels in Central America and 
Mexico is in progress. 


CooPERATION WITH EcLA 


The Director of the Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs and the representa- 
tive of Colombia on the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council were designated 
by that Council as its representatives at the 
Third Session of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America (EcLa), which was held at 
Montevideo, June 5-21, 1950. This Session 
was of particular significance to the Council’s 
representatives because of the program of 
collaboration which had developed from two 
of the Resolutions adopted in June 1949 at 
the Second Session, held at Habana. 

One of the resolutions adopted at Habana 
led to the organization of a FAO-ECLA Work- 
ing Group for the study of agricultural 
credits in Latin American countries. In pur- 
suance of another Resolution a series of 
studies on the legal and economic status of 
foreign investments in the various Latin 
American countries was undertaken by the 
Commission, in collaboration with the De- 
partment, of Economic Affairs of the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations and with the 
assistance of the Secretariat of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council. 

The Habana meeting of the Commission 
also approved a Joint Statement submitted 
by the Executive Secretaries of the Commis- 
sion and the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, respectively, relative to the 
principles which should guide them in assur- 
ing full collaboration without the risk of 
unnecessary duplication between the two 
agencies. 

As a consequence of these steps taken in 
June 1949, the Third Session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America had 
before it for consideration two sets of studies 
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in the preparation of which the staff mem- 
bers of the Pan American Union had partici- 
pated. One set, entitled Agricultural Credit 
in Central America, included studies covering 
every country of Central America. The ex- 
pert on agricultural credits of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union assisted the FrAo-EcLA Working 
Group in its studies and subsequently aided 
in carrying recommendations into effect in 
several of the countries. In El Salvador and 
in Honduras special assistance was re- 
quested. In Honduras, the Union’s specialist 
cooperated with the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development in advising 
the Government of Honduras on agricultural 
credit procedures and techniques in con- 
nection with the establishment of the Banco 
Nacional de Fomento. Subsequently he acted 
in a similar advisory capacity in connection 
with the proposed establishment of an Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Bank in Cuba. 

The reports on foreign investments which 
were concluded prior to the time of the 
Third Session of EcLA covered Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Uruguay, Co- 
lombia, Guatemala, and Venezuela. These 
studies gave the history and present status 
of foreign investments, the importance of 
such investments in the economy of each of 
the countries, and the policies of the Gov- 
ernments toward foreign investments as ex- 
pressed in laws and administrative measures. 
The assistance given by the Pan American 
Union’s financial expert related particularly 
to the planning of the reports and to the 
research necessary to the preparation of two 
of the basic studies. 

The Economic Commission for Latin 
America, at its Third Session, held in Monte- 
video, was generous in its praise of the 
assistance given by the OAS through the 
technical experts of its Secretariat, and ap- 
propriate mention is made in the Second 
Annual Report of the Commission, issued at 
the close of the Session. In the preparation of 
several reports for the Fourth Session of the 
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Commission in June 1951, three of the Com- 
mission’s specialists are pursuing their sur- 
veys in the offices of the Pan American 
Union, while both the agricultural credit 
studies and the reports on foreign invest- 
ments will be continued with a view to 
covering the remaining countries of Latin 
America. During the current year the re- 
spective Executive Secretaries of ECLA and 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council will be governed by the same prin- 
ciples of collaboration as during 1949-50. 
A Joint Statement by them, reaffirming the 
views of the Statement adopted at Habana, 
was approved at Montevideo. It again urges 
that the problems of coordination should 
not be studied from a narrow point of view, 
and that the Executive Secretaries of the 
two bodies should be permitted certain dis- 
cretionary authority in the development of 
procedures that will assure a cooperative 
approach to the study of Latin American 
economic problems. 


DIsASTeER RELIEF 


During 1949-50 the Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States and the In- 
ter-American Economie and Social Council 
assumed certain basic and important respon- 
sibilities relative to assistance rendered to 
disaster-stricken areas. Beginning with a de- 
structive earthquake in Ecuador on August 
5, 1949, a number of catastrophes occurred 
in various areas, including particularly Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Peru. 

The earthquake of August 1949 dev- 
astated one of the most productive regions 
of the Republic of Ecuador.*® The Council of 
the Organization immediately took cogni- 
zance of the situation and placed at the 
disposal of the Government of Ecuador a 
sum not to exceed $200,000, to be used ex- 
clusively to defray the cost of the technical 
preparation of specific reconstruction proj- 
ects. The Inter-American Economic and 
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Social Council was requested to administer 
this fund, and during the past year a Special 
Commission of the Council has authorized a 
number of agreements for reconstruction 
projects in accordance with the pertinent 
Resolutions of the Council. 

Subsequently, the territory of Guatemala 
was the scene of disastrous floods; and later, 
destructive earthquakes were experienced in 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Peru. In the light 
of these disasters Special Committees were 
appointed by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion and by the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council to undertake a joint 
study of a possible program of inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation in cases of disaster. In re- 
sponse toa communication from the Minister 
of Education of Peru, replying to an offer of 
the Council of the Organization, Dr. Alfonso 
Cortina, Representative of Mexico on the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, was designated to visit Peru for the 
purpose of studying the measures that were 
underway for the reconstruction of Cuzco. 
At the same time Dr. Cortina was authorized 
to visit Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Guatemala, in order to gather information 
which might be utilized in the formulation of 
a general program of inter-American co- 
operation in cases of disaster. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD 


As a result of the Agreement signed on 
April 22, 1949, a close working relationship 
has been established between the American 
International Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood, on the one hand, and the Council 
of the Organization and the Pan American 
Union, on the other.*? The Agreement rec- 
ognizes the Institute as a Specialized Or- 
ganization within the Organization of 
American States, and in accordance with the 
terms of the Agreement the Institute sends 
periodic reports to the Pan American Union 
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and transmits its annual budget to the Coun- 
cil for observation and comment. 

The Institute is a center of social action, 
documentation, study, advice, and informa- 
tion in America for all matters relating to 
the life and welfare of the child. During the 
past year the Institute was represented at 
the Special Meeting of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, at the Third 
Brazilian Jornada of Pediatrics and Pueri- 
culture in Bahia, at the Second Pan Ameri- 
can Congress of Social Work, and the Sixth 
International Pediatric Congress in Zurich. 

The Institute has carried out intensive 
propaganda on behalf of the principles con- 
tained in what is known as the ‘Declaration 
of Caracas on Child Health’’, and in various 
countries it has conducted surveys of im- 
portance to the health and welfare of 
children. 

During the past year the Library of the 
Institute, which is open to the public, has 
increased to about 24,000 items its collection 
of specialized publications on protection for 
the family and the child. 

The Institute has also maintained and 
strengthened its relations with the United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. 


INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 


Created by the First Inter-American Con- 
ference of Experts on Indian Life, held at 
PAtzcuaro, Mexico, in 1940, the Institute 
acts as a Standing Committee for the Inter- 
American Indian Conference, and collabo- 
rates in the preparations for and celebration 
of those assemblies. It also distributes re- 
ports on scientific research connected with 
Indian problems, on the legislation, juris- 
prudence, and administration of Indian com- 
munities, on the activities of institutions 
interested in the said communities, on ma- 
terials of all kinds that can be utilized by the 
Governments as a basis for the development 
of policies conducive to the economic and 
social improvement of living conditions in 
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Indian communities, and on recommenda- 
tions made by the Indians themselves re- 
garding matters of concern to their people. 

The Institute obtained from His Excel- 
lency the President of Mexico a promise 
that a large building, formerly part of a 
hotel (the “Posada del Sol’’), would be 
turned over to it. As the building must be 
adapted to its new use, the President agreed 
that all expenses would be met by the Mexi- 
can Government. 

A Permanent Inter-American Exhibit of 
Typical Indian Arts and Crafts will be in- 
stalled, the United States having already 
contributed an important collection from 
Indian and Alaskan-Eskimo sources. The 
Institute will need additional funds for the 
installation of the Permanent Exhibit. This 
project, and the other activities planned for 
1950-51, meet with a serious obstacle in the 
fact that the Institute has not even been able 
to obtain the $30,600 of its authorized bud- 
get. As of June 30, it had on hand $11,258.38, 
while $11,001.05 of the quotas had not yet 
been deposited. 

In cooperation with UNEsco, the Institute 
is investigating the culture and ways of life 
of the Otomi Indians in the Mezquital Val- 
ley. The purpose of the project is acquisition 
of the knowledge necessary to introduce 
progress to this Indian community while 
respecting and preserving the worthwhile as- 
pects of indigenous life. 

The Institute was represented at the 
Cuzco Congress in June-July 1949; at the 
meeting at Lake Success in August-Septem- 
ber 1949 which discussed indigenous popula- 
tions of the continent; at the Twenty-Ninth 
International Congress of Americanists, in 
New York; at the Seminar of Middle- 
American Ethnology, Social Anthropology 
and Physical Anthropology; on the invita- 
tion of UNESCO, at the meetings in Paris 
that discussed racial prejudices; and at the 
Special Meeting of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in Washington. 
During the year 72,000 copies of the 


quarterlies América Indigena and Boletin In- 
digenista were distributed. In cooperation 
with Mexico’s National Archives, the Insti- 
tute is printing a volume of Indices de Indios, 
edited by Prof. Luis Chavez Orozco. 


Pan AMERICAN SANITARY ORGANIZATION 


The Report of the Secretary General for 
1948-49 called attention to the Agreement 
signed on May 24, 1949, by the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Organization (paso) and the 
World Health (wHo), which was approved 
by the Second World Health Assembly on 
June 30, 1949. The Report also stated that 
on January 27, 1949, a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Inter-American Organiza- 
tions of the OAS had begun the study of a 
Draft Agreement between the Council of 
the OAS and the Pan American Sanitary 
Organization. After considerable discussion 
of the various proposals made by the paso, 
which were outlined in the Report for 1948- 
49, an Agreement between the Council of 
the OAS and the Directing Council of the 
Pan American Sanitary Organization was 
signed at the Pan American Union on May 
23, 1950.4! By the terms of that Agreement 
the Pan American Sanitary Organization is 
recognized as an Inter-American Specialized 
Organization, acting as regional organization 
of the wHo in the Americas. The Agreement 
provides that the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau (pASB) and the Pan American Union 
shall maintain a full exchange of information, 
publications, and documents, on all matters 
of common interest. The Bureau has the 
option of including its employees in the Pan- 
American Union Retirement and Pension 
Fund, subject to the provisions of the plan 
governing administration of the Fund. 

During 1949-50 the Sanitary Bureau re- 
sponded to various needs growing out of 
emergencies caused by disasters and epi- 
demics in different parts of America. When 
the earthquake of August 1949 occurred in 
Ecuador, the services of the Bureau were 
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offered to the Ecuadorian Government. 
Medical supplies, including penicillin and 
perchloron (a water-purification chemical) 
were flown into the country, the latter by 
the United States Military Air Transport 
Service. Assistance was given in connection 
with the October flood in Guatemala and 
the December floods in Costa Rica. 

Activities of the Bureau had to do with: 
communicable diseases such as tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases, parasitic diseases, and 
acute communicable diseases; environmental 
sanitation, including sanitary engineering, 
insect control and veterinary public health; 
health promotion, including nursing, nutri- 
tion, maternal and child health, and health 
education; and various services, for example, 
those regarding supplies. 

The objectives of the nursing program are 
stimulation and promotion of improved nurs- 
ing education and practice in the Western 
Hemisphere, through consultation and direct 
service, correspondence, publications, con- 
ferences, and fellowships. As a result of a 
survey of the American countries, it became 
evident that many problems were common to 
a majority of them and that discussion of 
these problems by nurses from the different 
countries would probably prove very bene- 
ficial. Thus, the First and Second Regional 
Nurses’ Congresses were organized, spon- 
sored by the Bureau. The First Nurses’ 
Congress was held at San José, Costa Rica, 
September 11-18, 1949, with the participa- 
tion of Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and the United States. 
The Second Nurses’ Congress, also spon- 
sored by the Bureau, was held at Lima, 
Peru, from September 26 to October 2, 1949, 
with the participation of Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States (which sent Ob- 
servers), Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

On July 1, 1949, the Director of the In- 
stitute of Nutrition for Central America and 
Panama assumed his duties. This Institute, 
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created by an agreement signed in 1946, 
continued studies begun by Dr. Robert 
Harris of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology with regard to the analysis of 
food in Central America; it cooperated with 
the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (unic&F) in the technical 
phases of food programs in the countries of 
Central America; it made intensive surveys 
of the nutritional status of a few villages 
near Guatemala City; and it promoted the 
training of physicians, health officers, bio- 
chemists, and nutritionists. 

Pass organized a Venereal Disease Labo- 
ratory and Training Center, in collaboration 
with the Health Department of Guatemala, 
for training and for the standardization of 
serology laboratories in that region. Training 
grants were given to venereal-disease tech- 
nicians in Central America and Panama. 
The Bureau, in collaboration with health 
authorities of Mexico and the United States, 
has been executing a venereal-disease pro- 
phylaxis project since September at Tijuana, 
near the U. S—Mexico border. A similar pro- 
gram at Agua Prieta, Sonora, has been ap- 
proved by Mexican authorities and by the 
Bureau. A campaign for the eradication of 
yaws and for rural syphilis control in Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic was included 
in the UNICEF-wHO programs for the Ameri- 
cas, to be implemented by the Bureau. 

The typhus-control project, operated by 
the Health Department of Guatemala and 
the Bureau, completed its three-year term 
at the end of June 1949, but was extended at 
the request of the Guatemalan Government 
for another year, National campaigns 
against typhus in Bolivia and Peru, as part 
of the UNICEF - WHO program in Latin 
America, have been launched by the Bureau. 

A Veterinary Public Health Section was 
established in the Bureau on July 1, 1949, 
to promote national programs for controlling 
human diseases contracted from animals and 
for coordinating international aspects of 
those programs. During the year Mexico 
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and the United States cooperated in fighting 
rabies along their common border. 

The Bureau administered a malaria proj- 
ect in Guatemala until the end of the period 
covered by this Report. Venezuela offered to 
each of the American Republics and to 
Canada, through pass, fellowships for the 
Sixth International Course on Malaria at 
the Institute of Malariology, Maracay. 

The Onchocerciasis project in Guatemala 
is administered by the Bureau through a 
grant from the National Institutes of Health 
of the United States. A cooperative agree- 
ment was signed between the Bureau and 
Guatemala for the establishment of a pilot 
project for medical treatment of oncho- 
cerciasis by intravenous ‘‘Naphuride Sodium 
N.N.R.” 

The Bureau assisted the State of Bahia, 
Brazil, in studying the State’s water system. 
Recommendations were made with regard 
to improvements, repairs, maintenance, and 
operation. Also, in cooperation with UNICEF, 
wHo, and the Scandinavian Red Cross So- 


cieties, a tuberculosis survey in Latin 
America was undertaken. The purpose of 
the survey was to ascertain what had al- 
ready been done in the various countries, 
obtain available statistics, determine the 
needs for improvement of the tuberculosis- 
control program, and make recommenda- 
tions on how wuHo and the Scandinavian 
Red Cross Societies might assist national 
authorities in effecting certain improve- 
ments in their control procedures. 

During the year the Bureau has main- 
tained and expanded its activities in connec- 
tion with the dissemination of information 
on quarantinable diseases, and the compila- 
tion and publication of epidemiological sta- 
tistics. The Bulletin of the Bureau appears 
regularly every month. The pass has also 
issued special publications such as the Bibli- 
ography on Onchocerciasis, and the Spanish 
and Portuguese translations of ‘Control of 
Communicable Diseases in Man’, the sev- 
enth edition of a booklet prepared by the 
American Public Health Association. 


VI 
CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL COUNCIL 


The Inter-American Cultural Council is 
the only one among the organs of the Council 
of the Organization that has not yet come 
into effective existence. The Economic and 
Social Council was already functioning at 
the time when the Bogota Charter was pro- 
mulgated, and the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists likewise created by that Charter 
found a formative factor at its disposal in 
the Inter-American Juridical Committee 
that was operating at Rio de Janeiro, but 
no such structural basis had been laid in the 
field of American cultural relations, aside 
from the services available in the cultural 
offices of the Pan American Union and in 
scattered specialized agencies. 

This assertion should not be interpreted 


as implying that the cultural sphere of ac- 
tivities had been disregarded or relegated to 
a subordinate position in the inter-American 
system. As is evidenced in a compilation of 
resolutions and conventions already prepared 
by the appropriate office of the General 
Secretariat of the Organization and destined 
for distribution as one of the manuals to be 
used at the First Meeting of the Cultural 
Council, from the time of the First Inter- 
national Conference of American States, held 
at Washington in 1889-90, care and respect 
for cultural values have been apparent and a 
library has been in process of development as 
a means of collecting, recording, organizing, 
and disseminating the works concerned with 
the history and civilization of the Western 
Hemisphere. Among all the subsequent con- 
ferences of the main group (including the 
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Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace, which met at Mexico City 
in 1945, and the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Continental Peace 
and Security, held at Rio de Janeiro in 
1947), not one has failed to include the 
cultural field in its decisions. The declara- 
tions of general principles are numerous, and 
these declarations are embodied in clear and 
complete form in the Charter of Bogota. 
The precepts relative to the promotion of 
popular education for life in the interna- 
tional community and for the practice of 
democracy appear as early as the 1923 San- 
tiago Conference; they reappear at Habana 
in 1928; they find detailed expression at 
Buenos Aires (1936), Lima (1938), Mexico 
City (1945), and Rio de Janeiro (1947); 
and they are finally incorporated in Articles 
4, 5, 13, 31, 73, 74, and 82 of the Bogota 
Charter, as well as in several documents 
complementing the Charter and particularly 
in Resolution XXIV of the Final Act of the 
Bogota Conference (1948). As for education 
in general, or in its special aspects as voca- 
tional, technical, rural, fundamental, or In- 
dian education, all the Conferences from the 
time of the Santiago assembly and Articles 
5, 13, 30, and 74 of the Charter in one way 
or another reflect and emphasize this same 
trend, which is also eloquently outlined in 
Article XII of The American Declaration 
of the Rights and Duties of Man. Both the 
immediate and the potential importance of 
exchange of persons, exchange of research 
and study materials, and establishment of 
scholarships, were perceived as early as 
1901-2, at the. Mexico City Second Inter- 
national Conference of American States; 
they were specifically recognized as prin- 
ciples in the notable Resolution adopted at 
Buenos Aires in 1910, which was comple- 
mented by later Resolutions at Habana, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires (1936), Lima, 
and Mexico City (1945); and eventually 
they were embodied in Articles 31, 73, and 
74 of the Bogota Charter, in Articles 10 and 


12 of the Economic Agreement signed at 
the same city, and in Resolutions XX and 
XXIV of the Final Act of the Bogota Con- 
ference. The principle of the desirability and 
importance of reciprocal recognition of 
studies and degrees among the various 
American countries, was expressly and re- 
peatedly upheld at the Conferences of Mexico 
City (1901-2), Rio de Janeiro (1906), San- 
tiago, and Lima, and subsequently confirmed 
by section (f), Article 74, of the Charter of 
Bogota. A number of assemblies, beginning 
with the Montevideo 1933 Conference have 
concerned themselves with the problems of 
selecting, preparing, or publishing books de- 
signed to promote the achievement of inter- 
American aims. The _ protection and 
preservation of the historical, archaeological, 
and artistic heritage of the hemisphere are 
regarded as duties incumbent upon the Gov- 
ernments, upon national institutions, and 
upon international agencies, from the time 
of the Mexico City Conference in 1901-2 to 
additional provisions to the same effect being 
approved at Santiago, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires (1936), Lima, and Bogota (in section 
(e), Article 74, of the Charter). 

Throughout the already extensive annals 
of American intergovernmental solidarity, 
cultural agencies and offices of an adminis- 
trative or technical character make their 
appearance as direct or indirect results of 
the work done at inter-American confer- 
ences. Some of these organized services, 
forming a part of the Pan American Union 
itself, are still in existence, and increasing 
support is being extended to them. That is 
the case in regard to the Columbus Me- 
morial Library. Others have proved to be 
the seed or origin of currently operating 
agencies that have acquired a broader or 
more highly specialized character. The Pan 
American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory created at the Habana Conference in 
1928, which functioned autonomously, with 
energy and with the greatest distinction, 
from that date forward until its recent in- 
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corporation in the Organization of American 
States, is an example that merits special 
mention. Experiments and efforts aimed at 
the creation of permanent cultural agencies, 
either national or inter-American, such as 
the Inter-American Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation likewise founded at Habana in 
1928, or at the organization of extremely 
important meetings concerned with cultural 
activities, such as the 1943 Conference of 
Ministers of Education of the American 
Republics held at Panama City, reveal the 
existence of an awareness, at least, of com- 
mon problems and possible joint solutions 
whose consideration was postponed by the 
Second World War and later subordinated 
to the question of complete reorganization 
of the inter-American system. 

From any standpoint, the historical pano- 
rama that serves as a background or source 
of antededents for the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council is very rich and fertile. The 
multiplicity of subjects falling under the 
jurisdiction of that Council; the large num- 
ber of resolutions or conventions on such 
subjects that are being carried into effect 
either partially or in their entirety, and those 
that have grown obsolete through the pas- 
sage of time or through the development of 
new needs and new considerations of ex- 
pediency, so that they now require revision; 
the special approach to these topies that has 
become desirable for our times, in view of 
the lessons afforded by the past, present 
realities, and future prospects—all of these 
factors, in short—point to the conclusion 
that the meeting of the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council is not merely desirable but even 
urgently necessary. That was precisely the 
conclusion reached by the Council of the 
Organization. 

At its meeting of November 2, 1949, the 
Council of the OAS adopted a Resolution 
approving the Provisional Statutes of the 
Inter-American Cultural‘? Council and des- 
inating Mexico City as the seat of the 
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First Meeting of that cultural organ. The 
Committee on the Organs of the Council 
and their Statutes examined the preliminary 
material for the meeting and prepared the 
draft program. On June 7, 1950, the Council 
of the Organization agreed that this draft 
should be transmitted to the Governments 
through their Representatives on the Coun- 
cil, in order that the said Governments might 
formulate, by August 31, 1950, at the latest, 
the observations that they considered neces- 
sary; it fixed 1951 as the year in which the 
First Meeting of the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council was to be held, at Mexico 
City; and it entrusted to the Committee on 
the Organs of the Council and their Statutes 
the task of preparing, upon receipt of the 
replies from the Governments, the final draft 
program of the meeting. 

The decision taken by the Council of the 
OAS was most judicious, and the Committee 
in question was very successful in establish- 
ing the first bases for the work of the Cul- 
tural Council. Unquestionably, it was desir- 
able to preclude any possibility that this 
highly important organ might devote con- 
siderable time in the course of its earliest 
debates to questions not clearly defined; 
and precisely such a failure to follow a 
clearly defined course could result from the 
very amplitude of those sections of the field 
of inter-American relations that had to do 
with education, sciences, arts, and letters. 
It was also desirable to prevent the Council 
from assuming the form of a bureaucratic 
instrument whose attention would be di- 
rected toward the offices, services, and ac- 
tivities of the Pan American Union or of the 
specialized agencies of the Organization, 
rather than toward the peoples and Govern- 
ments of America. Moreover, a useful pur- 
pose was perhaps served in demonstrating 
once again the erroneous nature of the sup- 
position that any statement or discussion 
of questions relating to culture must neces- 
sarily be of very little use or, after all, not 
really important. By making as precise an 














ra 


approach as possible to some of the most 
far-reaching and concrete cultural problems 
of America, the Council will be taking a 
course destined to prove beneficial and useful 
for the peoples and Governments of our 
hemisphere. As is natural in the case of an 
organ that is about to enter upon its func- 
tions, and at a time when international or- 
ganizations and conferences are becoming 
more and more numerous, the draft program 
also includes topics of an administrative and 
internal nature that cannot be disregarded, 
such as those connected with the organiza- 
tion and functioning of the Committee for 
Cultural Action; and it includes, too, certain 
very important topics in the field of inter- 
national relations, such as the questions per- 
taining to necessary coordination with other 
agencies, national and international, and 
particularly with UNESco. 


YENERAL AGREEMENT WITH UNESCO 


Throughout the year 1949-50, a great 
deal of time was devoted to the subject of 
the Agreement between the Organization of 
American States and unesco. At first, the 
Legal Department of uNnEsco entertained 
doubts as to the possibility of concluding 
such an agreement, doubts based upon con- 
stitutional considerations. According to sec- 
tion 1, Article XI, of the Constitution of 
uNEsco, that agency is authorized to co- 
operate with other specialized intergovern- 
mental organizations. Is the OAS such an 
organization? The uncertainty originally felt 
by certain UNESCO jurists was apparently 
shared for a while by some members of its 
Executive Board, as indicated in the remarks 
of the French Delegate, Mr. Seydoux, at one 
of the committee meetings of the Paris ses- 
sion of the General Conference. 

Those remarks formed a part of the earliest 
debates centering about the Preliminary 
Draft Agreement prepared by the Commit- 
tee on Inter-American Organizations of the 
Council of the OAS and transmitted by the 
Secretary General of that Organization to 
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the Director-General of UNESCO, with a cov- 
ering letter dated July 13, 1949. This draft 
was submitted to the Executive Board of 
UNESCO, together with a Report of the Di- 
rector-General (17EX/13) dated September 
12 of the same year, and on September 22 
it was presented to the general Conference 
together with another report (4C/OXR/8),. 

On the latter date, at the fourth meeting 
held by the committee on Official and Ex- 
ternal Relations during the Fourth Session 
of the General Conference of uNESco, Mr. 
Seydoux pointed out (Document 4C/OXR/ 
SR2) that it might constitute a dangerous 
precedent to sign an agreement with an 
organization whose purposes were not ex- 
clusively educational, scientific, and cultural. 
Assuming that unEsco had been created to 
seek contacts with “the man in the street” 
in the various countries, the regional organi- 
zations might turn out (so Mr. Seydoux 
observed) to be in point of fact a kind of 
curtain that would cut off or diminish such 
contacts. After commenting that the OAS 
has, in addition, social, economic, and politi- 
cal purposes, the French Delegate declared 
that it was necessary to keep within the 
bounds of the cultural sphere, affording no 
opportunity for interference with UNESCO 
action by political interests. 

Nevertheless, the Paris Conference ap- 
proved a Resolution authorizing the Di- 
rector-General to conclude an agreement 
with the OAS and directing him to report 
on the subject to the next General Confer- 
ence, in view of the fact that such an agree- 
ment would be compatible with the specifi- 
cations laid down in Article XI of UNESco’s 
Constitution, and the further fact that an 
agreement of this kind was desirable in so 
far as it would serve to facilitate execution of 
UNESCO’s program. 

In February 1950 direct discussions were 
initiated between a representative of the 
General Secretariat of the OAS and an ad hoc 
Committee of uNEScOo’s Executive Board, 
which was assembled at Paris in its 18th 
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session. The ad hoc Committee was com- 
posed of Messrs. Parra-Pérez (of Venezuela), 
Seydoux (of France), and Evans (of the 
United States). Several painstaking meetings 
resulted in a preliminary draft according full 
recognition in its preamble to the functions 
and purposes of the OAS in the educational, 
scientific, and cultural field. As a matter of 
fact, the second paragraph of the preamble 
is little more or less than a literal transcrip- 
tion of the statements set forth on that sub- 
ject in the Bogota Charter. It is interesting 
to note that one member of the aforesaid 
Committee was the French Delegate, Mr. 
Seydoux, who is now to be reckoned, beyond 
any possibility of doubt, among the good 
friends of our Organization. The preliminary 
draft, containing twelve articles, was ap- 
proved by the Committee on Inter-American 
Organizations at the meeting of March 15, 
1950, with certain modifications in regard to 
details. Shortly afterwards, the Director- 
General of uNEsco informed the Secretary 
General of the OAS that the appropriate 
committee of the Executive Board had ap- 
proved four of the clauses in the preamble, 
and the twelve articles of the text submitted 
by the Committee on Inter-American Or- 
ganizations, with the sole exception of the 
closing portion of Article 1. The two texts of 
that article are reproduced below. 


18th 


COMMITTEE TEXT 


The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organiza- 
tion and the Organiza- 
tion of American States 
agree to cooperate with 
each other through 
their appropriate bod- 
ies. 


This cooperation shall 
extend to all matters 
that arise in the field of 
education, science and 
culture and are con- 
nected with those tasks 
and activities in which 


UNESCO TEXT 


The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organi- 
zation and the Organi- 
zation of American 
States agree to cooper- 
ate with each other 
through their appro- 
priate bodies. 


This cooperation 
shall extend to all mat- 
ters that arise in the 
field of education, sci- 
ence and culture and 
are connected with 
those tasks and activi- 





the two organizations _ ties of the two organiza- 
have a common inter- tions that are in har- 
est. mony. 


The Executive Board reiterated its in- 
sistence upon retention of the wording pro- 
posed by uNEsco, contending that Article XI 
of the Constitution of that international 
agency required specific reference to ‘those 
tasks and activities of the two organizations” 
that were “in harmony”. The text of the 
article in question does not state that or- 
ganizations entering into agreements with 
uNnEscO should have a “common interest”’. 
Both the members of the Committee on 
Inter-American Organizations and our Gen- 
eral Secretariat have found that it is indeed 
difficult to attempt alteration of the wording 
of an article that interprets, or applies, or 
employs, not the general principles of logics 
or semantics, or the texts of any inter-Ameri- 
can documents, but the Constitution of 
uNESCO itself. Moreover, a very fine point 
is involved in the attempt to ascertain the 
precise difference, for practical purposes, be- 
tween “tasks and activities ... that are in 
harmony” and “tasks and activities” in 
which there is “‘a common interest’. 

Faced with the renewed insistence of 
uNEScO’s Executive Board, when it assem- 
bled at Florence in May 1950 immediately 
before the session of the General Conference, 
the Committee on Inter-American Organi- 
zations agreed that it would not take an 
inflexible stand on the modification and that 
it would approve the draft. The Committee 
also agreed to request of UNESco’s Director- 
General or Executive Board a declaration to 
the effect that the collaboration contem- 
plated in Article 1 was not of a restricted 
nature but applicable to all matters of com- 
mon interest. The draft of the general Agree- 
ment will be studied by the Executive Board 
of UNESCO at a session in the near future. 
Meanwhile, the Director-General has trans- 
mitted the said draft to the Member States 
of unEsco and to the Secretary General of 
the United Nations. 
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Despite the delays encountered by this 
draft, which have been summarized above 
as concisely as possible, the impression left 
by a review of the negotiations involved in 
its preparation is in fact satisfactory. In the 
first place, there are no longer any obstacles 
apparent with respect to the content of the 
Agreement. The OAS has obtained full rec- 
ognition of its juridical personality and juris- 
diction in the cultural field, in virtue of the 
emphatic clauses relative to principles or 
doctrines contained in the first part of the 
document, clauses which are not restricted 
by Article 1 in either of its two forms. The 
guiding rules embodied in the text proper 
open the way for a form of coordination and 
cooperation that promises to be very pro- 
ductive if it is carried out in a spirit of good 
will and perseverance. Already, without 
awaiting complete legalization of the general 
Agreement, a special Agreement has been 
set in operation for an extremely important 
joint project of the two Organizations, a 
project discussed in the immediately follow- 
ing section. 


AGREEMENT WITH UNESCO RELATIVE TO 
TEACHER TRAINING AND PRODUCTION 
oF EpucaTIONAL MATERIALS 


With reference to this point, a partial 
reproduction follows of the content of a 
Memorandum addressed by the Secretary 
General to the Committee on Finances and 
referred by decision of the latter to the 
Committee on Inter-American Organizations 
for consideration.” 

The Rio de Janeiro Seminar on Literacy 
and Adult Education, held in August 1949 
under the joint auspices of the Organization 
of American States and uNEsco, approved 
(among other conclusions) a Recommenda- 
tion addressed to both of the above men- 
tioned international Organizations, urging 
them to create a center for the production 


43 O1-123-E (Memorandum on Agreement with UNESCO re- 
garding Center for Teacher Training and for Production of 
Educational Materials). 
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of materials in the field of fundamental edu- 
cation and for the training of teachers in the 
same field. (Recommendation of Group V at 
Rio de Janeiro, on Adult Education). Need- 
less to say the present-day concept of 
“fundamental education” embraces cam- 
paigns of the broadest scope for the promo- 
tion of literacy among children and adults, 
involving instruction not only in reading 
and writing but also in the basic elements of 
hygiene, health, agriculture, and economic 
and social advancement. 

The Fourth Session of the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO, which met at Paris in 
September 1949, incorporated in the pro- 
gram and 1950 budget of that Organization 
a project for the establishment of such a 
production and training center, to be located 
in some culturally homogeneous region of 
the World. The Conference appropriated the 
sum of $100,000 for this purpose. At the 
time when the project was incorporated in 
the official documents of UNEsco, in 1949, 
no reference was made to the Recommenda- 
tion adopted at the Rio Seminar. The cor- 
responding text in the “Information Annex 
to the Budget”’ reads as follows: 


2.427 Training and Production Centres: to co- 
operate with Member States in the establishment 
of regional centres for the training of teachers and 
workers and the production of materials for funda- 
mental education. 


It is important that UNEsCo increase its activi- 
ties in the field of fundamental education as an 
integral part of its regular programme. The main 
cause of the increase requested for 1950 over 1949 
is the costs of establishing a training and produc- 
tion centre for fundamental education, in an area 
of the world which is fairly homogeneous with re- 
gard to culture and language. It is hoped that the 
experiment will inspire other areas to establish 
similar institutions. The major increase under fees 
(slightly in excess of $100,000) is accounted for by 
estimated costs of this centre. 


In 1950 this project will require the following 
netion :— 

1. To establish and operate a regional training 
and production centre for fundamental education, 
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for the preparation of new educational materials 
and the training of 40 students during a seven- 
month period. 


The Government of Mexico addressed a 


communication to the Executive Board of . 


UNESCO, offering to provide a seat for the 
center approved at the Paris session of the 
General Conference. The Government of 
Lebanon made a similar offer. 

Before the Executive Board reached a 
decision on the location of the center, the 
Secretary General of the OAS sent a cable- 
gram to the Director-General of UNESCO, 
stating that he had included an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 in the 1950-51 draft budget 
of the OAS, for the purposes outlined at Rio 
by the American teachers and at Paris by 
the General Conference of UNESCO, and re- 
iterating our desire to collaborate with the 
latter. The Executive Board decided to ac- 
cept the Mexican offer, and there is reason 
to believe that the cablegram in question 
was not without influence in the adoption 
of that decision. 

The Council of the OAS approved the 
100,000 dollar appropriation in the 1950-51 
budget for cooperation with UNEsco in the 
field of funamental education. Neverthe- 
less, the Committee on Finances placed the 
following statement on record: 


The Committee understands that the money for 
this item, if no satisfactory agreement with 
UNESCO is reached as to the form of participation 
of the Pan American Union in the project, will not 
be spent. It is furthermore understood that this 
Agreement will provide for the joint administra- 
tion of the Center by uNEsco and the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 


Toward the close of 1949 a first Meeting 
of Experts was held at Paris in connection 
with the proposed uNESco center in Mexico, 
and immediately afterwards Mr. John 
Bowers, Chief of the unEsco Division of 
Fundamental Education, paid a visit to that 
country. The Organization of American 
States was not invited to take part either in 
that first meeting or in the trip to Mexico, 
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possibly because at the timé its Council had 
not yet adopted a decision on the 1950-51 
budget. 

In January 1950, after the sum of $100,000 
had been allocated for the project, subject 
to the stipulations above quoted, a new 
Meeting of Experts on fundamental educa- 
tion took place, in Washington, D. C. The 
participants were: Mrs. Anne Nolan Clark 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
who had attended the Paris meeting shortly 
before; Dr. Ismael Rodriguez Bou of the 
University of Puerto Rico, who had been a 
member of the Rio Seminar; Miss Ella Grif- 
fin, one of the workers for the uNEsco pilot 
project in Haiti; Mr. John Bowers; and the 
technical staff of our Division of Education. 

The Secretary General of the OAS at- 
tended the first session of the Meeting of 
“xperts and called attention on that ocea- 
sion to the terms set forth in the document 
containing the 1950-51 draft budget of the 
Pan American Union. The conclusions ap- 
proved at the February meeting are sum- 
marized in an account written by Mrs. Clark, 
and in a memorandum prepared by her in 
collaboration with Dr. Rodriguez Bou and 
Miss Ella Griffin. None of these three per- 
sons is, or has ever been, an employee of the 
Pan American Union. The above-mentioned 
experts deliberated upon the possibility of 
establishing a Washington office for the 
preparation of educational materials, which 
would operate simultaneously with the pro- 
posed Mexican agency and in close coordi- 
nation with it. Through the establishment 
of this Washington office they expected, not 
to diminish the importance of the Mexican 
agency, but rather to amplify its scope and 
to place additional resources and materials 
at its disposal. The experts felt that the 
center, which thus far had been outlined in 
very general terms, was in reality a vast 
project, capable of being extended to include 
not merely one but several allied agencies 
once the plan was set in operation, although 
the Mexican institution would of course re- 
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tain preeminence in regard to the personnel, 
the budget, and the program of work. The 
factors motivating the suggestion for linking 
Washington with the fundamental education 
campaign may be summarized, on the basis 
of the pertinent documents, as follows: 

1) The technical personnel and documen- 
tary resources of institutions and services 
devoted to the promotion of health, culture, 
education, economic welfare, agriculture, etc. 
and endowed with a wealth of hemispheric 
experience and prestige; 

2) The campaigns now being waged by 
the aforesaid institutions and services, which 
might serve to open many channels for the 
distribution of material and for its utiliza- 
tion by the Latin American peoples; 

3) Established official channels, through 
which cooperation could be obtained from 
the governments and national agencies of 
the American States that are able to lend 
assistance in the fundamental education 
campaign ; 

4) A complete administrative system to 
furnish incidental services; 

5) All the bibliographical material avail- 
able for consultation in the Library of Con- 
gress, in the archives of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, and in the Libraries 
of the Pan American Union, the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, the Department of 
Agriculture, and other Washington agencies. 
The agreement between the two Organiza- 
tions in regard to the fundamental education 
campaign in Latin America was contingent, 
as a matter of principle, upon a general 
cooperative agreement. 


In the course of the conversations that 
took place at Paris in February 1950, the 
problem of cooperation in the field of funda- 
mental education was exhaustively discussed. 
The OAS-uNnEsco coordinating or “Nego- 
tiating’”’ Committee went so far as to draw 
up, in addition to the preliminary draft of 
the general Agreement, another Preliminary 


Draft Agreement relative to this particular 
problem. 

When this second document was presented 
for the consideration of the Executive Board 
of unEsco, Mr. Castro Leal, who now holds 
the post on the Board assigned to Mexico, 
stated that in his judgment it was absolutely 
necessary to ascertain the official opinion of 
his country concerning the proposed Agree- 
ment. The Board adopted an affirmative 
decision on that point. 

The Secretary General of the OAS re- 
ceived a communication under date of April! 
20, 1950, from Ambassador Paul C. Daniels, 
Representative of the United States on the 
Council of the OAS, enclosing a State De- 
partment Memorandum on the proposed 
Agreement with UNESCO in regard to pro- 
duction of materials and teacher training 
in the field of fundamental education. 
Briefly, the Memorandum declares that the 
United States Government cannot approve 
the preliminary draft, because it believes 
that the plan outlined involves duplication 
of activities and responsibilities. The same 
Memorandum further declares that the 
United States is willing to approve a pro- 
visional Agreement making it possible to set 
the project in operation, if the redrafting of 
the said document would involve delay in 
the initiation of the program, and subject 
to the condition that there must be a pro- 
vision prohibiting duplication. Moreover on 
the basis of the conditions specified by the 
Council of the Organization in approving 
the 1950-51 budget, the Memorandum as- 
serts that, in the opinion of the United 
States, the contribution from the OAS to the 
Fundamental Education Centre cannot be 
authorized until a preliminary agreement, at 
least, has been adopted by the two inter- 
national Organizations to provide for joint 
administration of the project. 

The communication in question reached 
the Secretary General on the eve of his trip 
to Mexico. He found in high official circles 
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in Mexico an atmosphere not entirely favor- 
able to the document drawn up in Paris, in 
February; and since he could not ignore the 
content of the letter received from Ambas- 
sador Daniels, he thought that it might be 
feasible, in the interests of Latin America 
and the fundamental education campaign, 
to search for some formula that would meet 
with unanimous acceptance. This idea did 
not represent a change of course on the part 
of the General Secretariat of the OAS. It 
seemed to the Secretary General that two 
new factors, demanding careful attention, 
had been added to the situation between 
February and April: the attitude of Mexico, 
and the attitude of the United States. These 
were the factors that led him to seek certain 
interviews with Mr. Gual Vidal, the Secre- 
tary of Education, recorded subsequently 
in a document whose main points are sum- 
marized herewith. 

A joint fundamental education program 
would be undertaken by uNEsco and the 
Pan American Union. During the first year, 
UNESCO would contribute, in addition to all 
necessary aid in the form of experience and 
active assistance, the sum ‘of $134,000. Dur- 
ing that same period, the Pan American 
Union would contribute, in addition to ex- 
perience and the necessary technical assist- 
ance, the sum of $100,000. The essential 
features of the project would be teacher 
training and production of materials for fun- 
damental education. A Latin American Fun- 
damental Education Centre was to be es- 
tablished in one of the Latin American 
countries, which uNESco and the Pan 
American Union would designate by mutual 
accord with due attention to the question of 
which country offered the greatest technical 
advantages and the most extensive govern- 
mental cooperation. The facilities at the dis- 
posal of the Pan American Union’s Division 
of Education would be increased to meet 
the requirements of the new functions as- 
signed to it for the project. Administrative 
responsibility for the fundamental education 


campaign would be vested in a Directive 
Committee consisting of a representative of 
the Director-General of UNESCO and a rep- 
resentative of the Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States. 

It was not possible to discuss this project 
in May 1950, when the Executive Board of 
UNESCO held a meeting on the eve of the 
Florence session of the General Conference. 
In the opinion of uNEsco’s Secretariat, no 
alteration of the document drafted in Feb- 
ruary was permissible, save in matters of 
detail. It was pointed out that this document 
had already been approved by the Executive 
Board, subject only to receipt of information 
on the attitude of the Mexican Government. 
According to that opinion, the ad hoc Com- 
mittee that had been engaged in discussions 
with the Pan American Union since Feb- 
ruary, had practically no further functions 
to discharge in connection with the project, 
except to hear the report of the Mexican 
Representative. One member of the Execu- 
tive Board observed that any substantial 
alteration might necessitate a change in his 
own views on the matter. Moreover (the 
Secretariat argued) the Paris session of the 
General Conference had authorized estab- 
lishment of a uNESsco center for the year 
1950, and the OAS was free to cooperate 
with such a center; but the Conference had 
not given authorization for a center under 
the management of a Directive Committee 
not recognized as part of UNESCO’s juridical 
structure. Considerable stress was laid upon 
the assertion that the ad hoc Committee 
could not undertake to discuss a new draft 
at the moment; and it was stated that any 
proposal the General Secretariat of the OAS 
might have to offer should be submitted in 
official form. 

The Representative of Mexico on UNES- 
co’s Executive Board reported to the Com- 
mittee that his Government was willing to 
approve the February document. He also 
stated that the Government of Mexico de- 
plored the proposed establishment of a 
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Washington office for the production of ma- 
terials, although he made no proposal for 
renewed discussion of the whole question. 
The Representative of the United States on 
that same Board, Mr. Evans, exercising the 
right of free action granted by the UNEsco 
Constitution to members of its executive 
organ, observed that, in his judgment, the 
objections raised in Ambassador Daniels’ 
Memorandum could be dispelled by revision 
of Article 7 of the February document and 
by incorporation of an additional article in 
that draft. The revised text of Article 7 
expressly charged the OAS-uNEsco Nego- 
tiating Committee with the task of avoiding 
the duplication of activities and responsibili- 
ties to which reference was made in the 
document transmitted by Ambassador Dan- 
iels. At the same time, the scope and force 
of the functions of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee were increased. An additional article 
was also adopted (in consideration of another 
point brought out by the aforesaid Memo- 
randum of April 20), which opens the way 
for revision of the Agreement after a brief 
interval. With these amendments, the draft 
was unanimously approved by the Executive 
Board of uNEsco, which authorized the Di- 
rector-General to sign it and to obtain the 
signature of the Secretary General of the 
OAS. 

Even though, under the terms of the per- 
tinent portion of the budget approved by 
the Council of the OAS, the Secretary Gen- 
eral was authorized to expend the appropria- 
tion assigned for this project on condition 
that it be carried out in collaboration with 
UNESCO, he decided to submit the question 
to the Committee on Finances. The latter, 
in turn, thought it advisable to refer the 
matter to the Committee on Inter-American 
Organizations, for consideration. It was ex- 
haustively discussed by this Committee in 
mid-June, and certain new alterations and 
clarifications were suggested as a result of 
the discussions, especially with reference to 
the future obligations of the Organization in 
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connection with the project. The Director- 
General of uNEsco having expressed his will- 
ingness to accept the proposed alteration, the 
Agreement was signed by him, for uNEsco, 
on July 7, 1950, and by the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the OAS on July 27 of the same year. 
That document is the first agreement signed 
by the two Organizations in regard to a 
specific cooperative project, since the earlier 
joint activities of the Caracas and Rio de 
Janeiro Seminars were conducted through 
ordinary administrative channels. The sub- 
stance of the Agreement may be summarized 
as follows. 

A center designed for teacher training and 
production of materials in the field of fun- 
damental education (the “Latin American 
Fundamental Education Centre’) shall be 
established in one of the Latin American 
States; and an office charged with coordina- 
tion of studies and with production of fun- 
damental education material for those States 
(the ‘‘Latin American Bureau for the Pro- 
duction of Fundamental Education Mate- 
rial”) shall be established in Washington, 
D.C. Article 2 deals with the aims and func- 
tions of the Centre, and Article 3, with the 
aims and functions of the Bureau. Both the 
Centre and the Bureau are created as auton- 
omous agencies, attached respectively to 
UNEsco and to the Pan American Union, 
and there will be a Director in charge of 
each agency. A Coordination Committee will 
be set up, consisting of a representative for 
each Organization and a Chairman chosen 
by agreement between the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the OAS and the Director-General of 
uNEScO. This Committee will coordinate and 
integrate the activities of the Centre and 
those of the Bureau, “so as to completely 
unify their work and avoid all unnecessary 
duplication of the work of the Centre or of 
the Bureau or any overlapping of their com- 
mon effort with that of governments or pub- 
lic or private organizations.” With this end 
in view, the Coordination Committee will 
draw up an initial work plan to be sub- 
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mitted to both international Organizations 
for their approval; it will examine the bud- 
gets and work programs of the Centre and 
those of the Bureau; and it may make com- 
ments and suggestions regarding those 
budgets and programs. The two Organiza- 
tions will consult with each other in regard 
to the appointment of both Directors. 

The funds for the Centre will be furnished 
by UNESCO, save in the case of the following 
funds and services, to be contributed by the 
OAS: 

a) provision of basic research materials 
and documents, and particularly of experi- 
mental teaching material, visual-aid mate- 
rial, and any information requested of the 
Latin American Bureau for the Production 
of Fundamental Education Material, by the 
Latin American Fundamental Education 
Centre; 

b) Temporary services of experts from the 
Bureau, in accordance with the plans and 
recommendations of the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee; 

c) A contribution of not less than 40,000 
dollars per annum, with the understanding 
that this provision shall not be interpreted 
as binding upon future decisions of the Coun- 
cil of the OAS relative to budgetary ques- 
tions, an important stipulation to which 
renewed attention was called by the Secre- 
tary General of the Organization in a special 
cable addressed to the Director-General of 
UNESCO under date of June 14; 

d) Facilities for research, critical analy- 
sis, and occasional editing and publication 
of material produced by the Latin American 
Fundamental Education Centre as part of its 
program ; 

e) Office accommodations and secretarial 
and research facilities for members of the 
staff of the Centre entrusted with study or 
research assignments at the Latin American 
Bureau for the Production of Fundamental 
Education Material; 

f) Research and study facilities for stu- 
dents from the Centre who will be selected 
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by the Co-ordination Committee in order 
that they may acquire, at the Bureau and 
within the framework of the prescribed pro- 
gram, more extensive information regarding 
production of materials. 


The funds of the Bureau will be furnished 
by the OAS, with the exception of those allo- 
cated for preparing, evaluating, and testing 
the fundamental education material pro- 
duced in the execution of the Bureau’s work 
program and transmitted for these purposes 
to the Centre. 

All material published either by the Centre 
or by the Bureau in accordance with the 
plan drawn up by the Coordination Com- 
mittee, will bear the seals of UNEsco and the 
OAS. The said Organizations reserve the 
right to publish directly any material not 
produced or published in accordance with 
the instructions of the Coordination Com- 
mittee. They likewise reserve the right to 
reproduce, either in the form of translations 
or in the original languages, and with an 
acknowledgment of origin, any of the afore- 
mentioned material. 

The Agreement is concluded for a speci- 
fied period, which will expire on December 
31, 1954. Nevertheless, either one of the 
contracting Organizations may transmit to 
the other, prior to September 1 of any year, 
notification of its intention to denounce the 
said Agreement, and such denunciation shall 
become effective as of December 31 of the 
same year. Moreover, the way is left open 
for amendment of the Agreement. Twelve 
months after its entry into force the two 
Organizations will consult each other with a 
view to deciding upon the amendments that 
appear advisable. 


THE SEMINARS AT Rfo DE JANEIRO AND 
MONTEVIDEO 


The previous Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary General“ dealt with the results of the 
Caracas Seminar and with the preliminary 


“ Annals, Vol. II, No. 1. 
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data and early information relative to the 
Rio de Janeiro Seminar on Literacy and 
Adult Education. 

The Rio Seminar was held at the hotel 
Quitandinha in Petropolis, from July 27 to 
September 3, 1949, under the joint auspices 
of the OAS, unssco, and the Government of 
Brazil. The representatives of nineteen 
American States were present, and also the 
representatives and technical experts of in- 
ternational organizations for the promotion 
of education, agriculture, health, and con- 
servation of renewable natural resources, as 
well as Observers from England, India, 
France, and Holland. The general topics on 
the agenda were: documentation and statis- 
tics in regard to illiteracy in America; organ- 
ization of campaigns to combat illiteracy; 
objectives and techniques for such cam- 
paigns; the primary school and illiteracy; 
and literacy and education of adults. 

The work of preliminary organization of 
the Seminar was conducted by specialists 
from the OAS, uNnEsco, and the Brazilian 
Ministry of Education. The Committee 
made up of these specialists worked in the 
offices of the Division of Education of the 
Pan American Union, where the program 
and some of the working papers were drawn 
up. A member of uNEsco’s staff, Mr. Rex, 
found at his disposal here every possible aid 
to facilitate execution of his task of coordi- 
nation; and upon completion of that task, 
he was so kind as to speak very enthusiasti- 
cally of the assistance he had received. Col- 
laborators in this preparatory work included 
—in addition to the Department of Cultural 
Affairs of the Pan American Union—its De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs, 
the Inter-American Statistical Institute, the 
Pan American Sanitary Organization, the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ences, several Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations, the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, the International Office of 
Education in Geneva, the Bureau of Current 
Affairs in London, and (as has already been 


noted) the Brazilian Ministry of Education. 
The Rio de Janeiro meeting did not have 
the character of a congress or conference. 
The Brazilian Minister of Education and 
Public Health, Clemente Mariani, very aptly 
described it, in his address at the installation 
ceremonies, as “symposium of specialists’’. 
Through its five sections, the Seminar dis- 
charged its task of examining the topics 
listed above, in technical discussions and by 
a methodical process, relying partly upon 
individual contributions and partly upon 
group debates, and seeking formulas or solu- 
tions that would be of a practical nature o1 
suited for immediate application. The par- 
ticipants in the Seminar enjoyed every kind 
of facility for their work, and they had at 
their disposal a special library, containing 
700 books loaned by the OAS, uNEsco, and 
the Library of the Ministry of Education and 
Public Health. General management of the 
Seminar was entrusted to Professor Lourenco 
Filho, Director of the Brazilian National 
Department of Education, whose notable 
achievements as leader of the literacy cam- 
paign in his country have made him a figure 
of truly hemispheric significance. 
Concurrently with the sessions of the 
Seminar during its last two weeks, was held 
a meeting of Delegates from the Adult Edu- 
cation Agencies of the States and Territories 
of Brazil, who of course had an opportunity 
to attend the closing sessions of the Seminar. 
A complete collection of documents rela- 
tive to the Rio de Janeiro Seminar is now 
in process of publication. The meeting was 
unquestionably one of tremendous impor- 
tance. Attention was called once again, on 
that occasion, to the possibility of coopera- 
tion between uNEsco and the OAS, a point 
already brought out at Caracas. In view of 
the success achieved at both meetings, it is 
impossible to deny the existence of the far- 
reaching prospects for fruitful cooperation 
in Latin America between that specialized 
world agency and the regional Organization; 
and our willingness to enter into such cooper- 
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ation, as well as the efficiency of our technical 
facilities in regard to education, libraries, 
secretarial services, and translating, have 
been amply demonstrated. 

The participants in the Rio Seminar were 
provided with a collection of tables, espe- 
cially prepared by the Inter-American Statis- 
tical Institute for the purpose of facilitating 
their work, and also with various reports of 
similar importance for a documentary sur- 
vey of illiteracy in America. The tables show 
that, among the inhabitants of this hemis- 
phere who are fifteen years of age or over, 
there are 70,000,000 illiterates, distributed 
as follows: 3,000,000 in the United States 
and Canada; 21,000,000 in Central America 
and the Antilles; and 46,000,000 in South 
America. 

Some of the Recommendations approved 
at the Seminar relate to the advisability of 
introducing procedural uniformity and 
higher standards into the administrative and 
technical services available in the different 
American countries for recording, analyzing, 
and utilizing basic information of this kind, 
without which the presentation of any ab- 
stract approach would prove exceedingly dif- 
ficult. 

Thus the possibility of coordinating the 
different census systems in America is clearly 
revealed, indicating the potential usefulness 
of the Inter-American Statistical Institute. 

The educators assembled at the Seminar 
also studied the causes—economic and social, 
geographical and historical—that have re- 
sulted in illiteracy. They analyzed the aims, 
organization, and methods of the current 
campaigns to combat illiteracy. One of the 
most disturbing results of the investigations 
conducted at Rio is establishment of the 
fact that 19,000,000 American school-age 
children do not attend school, owing largely 
to the need for 500,000 more teachers. The 
gravity of this problem becomes evident, 
if we pause to consider that, in view of the 
increase in the total population of the hemis- 
phere, there is danger that in the future 


illiteracy in America will increase rather than 
decrease, unless the percentage of school 
absentees is lowered. 

The Seminar outlined the basic require- 
ments of fundamental education in American 
primary schools for a 3-year period, defining 
the aims of such education from the stand- 
point of social and cultural ideals and draw- 
ing up a specific study plan. In addition, 
consideration was given to a number of con- 
stitutional or legal measures to obtain grants 
of permanent funds for educational purposes. 
Furthermore, the Seminar advanced the pro- 
posal addressed to the OAS and to uNEScO 
regarding a center for production of mate- 
rials and teacher training that has already 
been discussed in another section of this 
Report. 

The conclusions reached with respect to 
basic reading materials and education of 
adults are also of paramount interest to 
international organizations, to governments, 
and to educators. 

In short, American educators were given 
an opportunity to make their needs known 
and to present proposals for action. As a 
result of one of those proposals, the Or- 
ganization is about to enter a field hitherto 
unexplored by international organizations, 
in its comprehensive project for teacher 
training and production of materials on a 
large scale. At the same time, a new trend 
and a new course of action are being de- 
fined, or, at least, a basis for discussion and 
an approach that encourages presentation 
and solution of the problems connected with 
so-called “basic”, or fundamental, educa- 
tion. Already there are in the Continent 
normal schools, teacher-training institutes, 
teachers, officials, and even governments, 
engaged in studying, analyzing, discussing, 
or carrying out (though perhaps only to a 
partial extent) certain Recommendations 
adopted at Caracas or at Rio de Janeiro. 
It is quite possible that the manual on edu- 
cation of adults outlined at Rio (the first 
American manual of its kind) will prove to 
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be a very special contribution, once it has 
been put into circulation, toward the de- 
velopment of studies in that particular field, 
which has not yet been surveyed as a whole 
in our countries. 

At the Rio meeting, consideration was 
given to the basic measures for organization 
of a seminar to study the whole problem of 
primary education. The proposal to hold 
such a seminar was sponsored subsequently 
by the Uruguayan Government, and it was 
favorably received by the Fourth Session 
of the General Conference of uNEScOo at 
Paris and by the General Secretariat of the 
OAS. As this Report is being written, prepa- 
rations are well under way for the primary 
education Seminar, which is scheduled to 
take place next September, at Montevideo, 
under the joint auspices of our own Organi- 
zation, UNESCO, and the Government of Uru- 
guay. The technical phases of that prelimi- 
nary work have been entrusted in large 
measure to the Division of Education of the 
Pan American Union. 

Preliminary study and investigation have 
already begun in connection with the work- 
ing papers of yet another Seminar, on voca- 
tional education, which should meet in 1951. 
Finally, a Seminar on the subject of sec- 
ondary education will be held, possibly in 
1952. 

Through the execution of this comprehen- 
sive program, the fullest possible documen- 
tary data will be made available in regard 
to present-day conditions in American edu- 
cation and possibilities for future concerted 
and systematic action, a result that has 
never before been achieved in any part of 
the world. 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


During 1949-50, the Pan American Union 
was represented at a great many interna- 
tional meetings of a cultural nature. This 
served to confirm or strengthen the ties and 
the contacts already established, and to de- 
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fine clearly the functions of the Organization 

in spheres of activity remote from the ju- 
ridical, economic, and social fields in which 
the OAS is nevertheless equally interested. 
Among the most important of such meetings, 
those listed below call for special mention: 
the sessions of the General Conference of 
uNESCO held at Paris in 1949 and at Florence 
in 1950; the First Congress of Historians of 
Mexico and the United States, held at Mon- 
terrey in September 1949; the Third Inter- 
American Congress of Philosophy, which met 
at Mexico City in January 1950; the First 
General Assembly of the International Music 
Council, which took place at Paris in Janu- 
ary-February 1950; the Third Annual Con- 
ference of the International Folk Music 
Council, held at the University of Indiana in 
the summer of 1950; the Midcentury Inter- 
national Folklore Conference held at the 
same University at almost the same time; 
and the Symposium of experts on literary 
translations, convoked by uNEscO, which 
met at Paris in 1949. 

In view of earlier historical developments 
in Mexican-United States relations, an en- 
couraging symbolism is attached to the fact 
that the historians of these two countries met 
for the first time to discuss in an amicable 
spirit certain topics of mutual interest. The 
further fact that the OAS was represented 
at the meeting added the interesting note of 
inter-American sponsorship to an event 
whose implications were in reality broader 
than those of a bilateral assembly and set 
an inspiring and noble example for other 
regions of the hemisphere. At the Inter- 
American Congress of Philosophy in Mexico 
City, the Delegate of the United States, 
Professor Cornelius Kruzé, and the Delegate 
of Cuba, Dr. Roberto Agramonte, paid trib- 
ute to the contribution that the Pan Ameri- 
can Union had begun to make on a 
hemispheric scale to the promotion of an 
acquaintance with philosophy. 

The General Secretariat of the OAS also 
assisted in publicizing the aims and program 
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of the First Congress of Latin American 
Universities held at Guatemala City in Sep- 
tember 1949. It was in consequence of the 
activities of our Secretariat that certain uni- 
versities and other academic institutions in 
the United States sent representatives to 
that assembly. The conclusions approved by 
the Congress include one that creates an 
organ representing the universities of Latin 
America. The Congress took care to point 
out the desirability of coordinating the work 
of the new organ with that of international 
agencies, among which the OAS, as repre- 
sented through its appropriate organs, was 
specifically mentioned. 

The presence and active participation of 
representatives of the General Secretariat 
at several national meetings of a cultural 
character, held in the United States, had 
useful results. For example, at the conference 
of advisers to foreign students in different 
universities of the United States, which took 
place at Chicago in March 1950, both the 
Secretariat of the Leo S. Rowe Pan Ameri- 
can Fund and the Section of Information 
and Cultural Interchange in the Division 
of Education helped to facilitate the progress 
of the work. 

The Acting Librarian of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union participated as a teacher, for the 
second time, in the short courses on library 
science organized in March 1950 by the 
University of Panama for librarians in Cen- 
tral America. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE DIVISION OF 
EDUCATION 


When the Division of Education of the 
Pan American Union was created in 1948, 
need was felt for a waiting period prior to 
definitive determination of its structure and 
basic aims. This had not been the case in 
regard to the Division of Philosophy, Letters 
and Sciences, or the Library, where the struc- 
tural form and the nature of the work were 
defined from the outset. The delay in the 
Division of Education was due to the desire 


to wait until information had been acquired 
regarding the activities and conclusions of 
the Caracas Seminar (which had been in 
process of organization since 1947), and also 
to ascertain positively the course of future 
developments with respect to the relation- 
ship between the OAS and uNEsco. 

In 1949 the Rio de Janeiro Seminar met 
and negotiations were conducted for the con- 
clusion of agreements with unEsco both on 
the subject of general cooperation and on a 
joint fundamental education project. This 
combination of events and circumstances 
resulted in suggestions and directives for the 
activities of the Pan American Union in the 
educational field. 

In this way, and on the basis of specific 
guiding principles, the plan for the definitive 
organization of the Division of Education 
was formulated. Sections were created to 
deal with the following subjects: 

Primary Education 

Vocational Education 

Secondary Education 

Information and Cultural Exchange 


Specialists from various American coun- 
tries, some of whom had participated in the 
Caracas or Rio Seminar, or in both, were 
called upon to draw up the plans for per- 
sonnel groups within the Division. It was to 
these experts that very important réles were 
assigned in the formulation of documents 
relative to the project for teacher training 
and production of materials, in the final 
revision of the documents and tables for the 
Rio Seminar, in the organization of materials 
for the Montevideo Seminar, and in the plans 
for the Seminars yet to be held on vocational 
education and secondary education. 

Thus the education offices of the OAS 
operate in accordance with a policy that 
was formulated by the teachers of America 
at two solemn assemblies; and they play 
an active, not a purely passive part in regard 
to hemispheric problems; or rather, in addi- 
tion to the undeniably important tasks of 
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compiling documents or data or current news 
and performing services for individuals or for 
institutions, they add the specific functions 
of research, preparation of work materials 
or tools, and direct attention to problems of 
hemispheric significance. 

The publication (in four volumes) of the 
Minutes of the Rio meeting, of a manual on 
education of adults, of a questionnaire on 
vocational education that is in fact a veri- 
table treatise on the subject, and of a series 
of monographs on the educational systems 
of the different American Republics, is des- 
tined to provide a collection of working tools 
that will be of practical use to the American 
Governments and peoples when these pros- 
pective publications (now in process of 
preparation) have been widely circulated. 

The Section of Information and Cultural 
Interchange, apart from its work of assem- 
bling and distributing data and current news 
items, sponsors teacher and student ex- 
change, in collaboration with specialized 
agencies and offices in this field of activity 
and also through direct contact with govern- 
ments, universities, and educational organi- 
zations. Special efforts are being made to 
obtain new scholarships and to bring into 
effect. previous offers or announcements of 
scholarships that have not yet become opera- 
tive. 


Leo S. Rowr Pan American FunpD 


The Leo S. Rowe Pan American Fund 
became operative at the Pan American 
Union in 1948. A Permanent Committee 
appointed by the Council of the Organization 
supervises the operation of the Fund in ac- 
cordance with the Rules approved by the 
Council. The Committee is assisted by a 
staff attached for this special purpose to the 
General Secretariat. As is generally known, 
the purpose of the Fund is to furnish loans 
for Latin American students, professional 
workers, or specialists, who wish to study 
in the United States. Accordingly, no schol- 
arship grants are involved. Under the terms 


of the Fund, beneficiaries will be persons 
with some available financial resources, 
either their own, or resources obtained 
through the assistance of their governments, 
their universities, the institutions with which 
they are affiliated, or some other institution. 
The Rowe Fund supplies the complementary 
aid required, the small additional sums that 
are sometimes so important. Consequently, 
it is utilized in the great majority of cases 
for people who are more mature or more 
demonstrably solvent than the recipients of 
ordinary scholarships, and the possibility of 
reimbursement under the liberal conditions 
set forth in the Rules is always borne in 
mind. In this way, thanks to the admirable 
foresight characterizing Dr. Rowe’s will, pro- 
vision is made for a type of assistance that is 
uncommon, assistance of practical utility 
in the scientific or technical advancement 
of Latin Americans. 

When the Rowe Fund was first put into 
operation, there were some criticisms, in- 
cluding those offered by certain experts on 
matters of the kind in question, who very 
frankly expressed doubt as to the ability of 
the Organization to carry out this interesting 
experiment unaided. We lacked experience 
making direct contacts with students and 


professional men, with universities and hos- 


pitals, and with other scientific institutions. 
Moreover, it was believed that the personnel 
of the Organization’s Secretariat would not 
be able to deal with all the complications 
involved in the cases presented by the dil- 
ferent candidates. 

As matter of fact, the operation of the 
Rowe Fund has been remarkably successful. 
The earnest attitude of the Permanent Com- 
mittee toward its duty of examining and 
passing upon the applications is evidenced 
by the number of its sessions between July 
1, 1949, and June 30, 1950, which came to a 
total of thirty-one days in addition to eight 
subcommittee sessions. There has been 2 
perceptible acceleration of the transactions 
and proceedings of the Committee, despite 
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the fact that a careful study is made of every 
case presented. More loans have been 
granted during the current period than dur- 
ing an equivalent period in 1948-49. As of 
June 30, 1950, the Committee had granted 
a total of 137 loans, showing that more than 
50% of the total was granted in 1949-50. 

The Report of the Permanent Committee** 
deals very clearly and in minute detail with 
all the principal aspects of its extremely im- 
portant activities. It is interesting to note, 
in examining that Report, that the 1949- 
50 loans cover twenty different fields of study 
in which the beneficiaries of the Fund are 
specializing, the most popular subject being 
engineering, education, medicine and agri- 
culture. Another very significant point is the 
fact that eighty-four beneficiaries for the 
current year are distributed among fifty- 
three different institutions (universities, 
technical institutes, hospitals, and govern- 
ment agencies), variously located in twenty- 
two different States of the Union and in the 
District of Columbia. An examination of the 
entire record will reveal that beneficiaries 
of the Fund are, or have been, enrolled at 
every university and college of major impor- 
tance in the United States. 

A number of payments have begun to 
come in on loans whose terms have expired. 
It is truly encouraging to note that these 
payments are being made with absolute regu- 
larity, except in cases of force majeure in- 
volving circumstances entirely beyond the 
control of the debtors. In several instances, 
eloquent communications were addressed to 
the Fund, expressing the gratitude of the 
students or professional workers or special- 
ists toward the OAS. Thus the Organization 
is gaining a goodly number of friends from 
a small but select circle representing the 
rising generation of Latin American techni- 


| cal experts and scientists. 


During its two years of active existence, 
the Fund has given preference to under- 
48 Annals, Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 353-362. 
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graduate and graduate students from the 
twenty Latin American Republics. It is true, 
however, that the proportional distribution 
of loans among citizens of the different Re- 
publics has not been evenly balanced, al- 
though it is in direct relationship with the 
number of applications received from the 
various countries. In the case of certain 
countries, more applications have been pre- 
sented and, consequently, more loans have 
been granted. Other countries are relatively 
poorly represented. This lack of proportion 
is a cause of concern to the members of the 
Committee. I particularly request each and 
every one of the Governments represented 
on the Council of the Organization to ex- 
amine with the most careful attention the 
latest Report of the Permanent Committee 
on the Leo 8. Rowe Pan American Fund; 
and I also ask them to assist, by every means 
in their power, in promoting the fullest pos- 
sible dissemination of information regarding 
the aims and objectives of the loans from 
the Fund, in order that such information 
may reach the presumably interested persons 
in every one of the Latin American Repub- 
lies. 

We may all take pride in the fact that the 
beneficent project for the promotion of better 
inter-American cultural relations conceived 
by the illustrious former Director General 
of the Pan American Union is being executed 
steadily, persistently, and with care. In addi- 
tion to Latin American students, professional 
workers, and specialists, the employees of 
the Pan American Union are eligible to 
enjoy these loans, and from that point of 
view, too, the results have been satisfactory. 
It is hoped that a favorable answer will be 
given during 1950-51 to the request for 
exemption from federal and District of Co- 
lumbia taxes on the capital whose interest 
is being invested in the loans. In view of the 
educational and benevolent purpose of the 
Fund, such an exemption would be abso- 
lutely just; and in this way the Committee 
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would be enabled to continue its admirable 
work, in the immediate future, with in- 
creased resources at its disposal. 


Division oF PHILOSOPHY, LETTERS AND 
ScIENCES 


The 1948-49 Report of the Secretary Gen- 
eral explains the aims of the editions that the 
Pan American Union has begun to issue, 
presenting the work of American authors in 
the fields of philosophy and literature. Men- 
tion should now be made of the publication 
of La Filosofia Latinoamericana Contempo- 
rdnea (selection and prologue by Anibal San- 
chez Reulet), and of selections from the 
works of Justo Sierra (by Ermilo Abreu 
Gomez), Carlos Arturo Torres (by Ermilo 
Abreu Gémez), “fore-runners of the mo- 
dernista movement in poetry” (by Arturo 
Torres Rioseco), Machado de Assis (by Ar- 
mando Correia Pacheco), Justo Arosemena 
(by Ermilo Abreu Gémez), José Marti (by 
Andrés Iduarte), ‘(Costa Rican Writers” (by 
Ermilo Abreu Gémez), and Joaquim Nabuco 
(by Armando Correia Pacheco). Other vol- 
umes are in process of publication or prepa- 
ration. 

Negotiations with certain university pres- 
ses in the United States regarding an Eng- 
lish translation of the above-mentioned work 
on philosophy have reached an advanced 
stage. A particularly pleasing significance is 
attached to the book on Nabuco, in that it is 
the first Spanish anthology of the works of 
that great Brazilian writer and thinker, and 
represents the contribution of the Pan 
American Union to the commemoration of 
the centenary of his birth. 

The Pan American Union also paid tribute 
to John Dewey and to Enrique José Varona, 
on the ninetieth and hundredth anniversaries 
of their birth, by putting out two publica- 
tions dedicated respectively to these two 
American teachers. 

The Social Science Section has begun to 
issue 2 bulletin containing bibliographical 


and institutional notes and data, which is 
the only publication of its kind in America 
It has also published several volumes consti- 
tuting an informal “symposium” of the opin- 
ions of various contemporary American writ- 
ters, formulated expressly for this collection, 
regarding the middle classes in different 
Latin American countries. Another publi- 
cation of the same Section is the directory 
of United States institutions specializing in 
social sciences. The volume containing the 
guide to social science institutions in Latin 
America is now ready for publication. 


Division oF Music AND VISUAL ARTS 


The Annual Report of the Secretary Gen- 
eral for the preceding year contains an ac- 
count of the interesting circulating exhibit 
of the works of thirty-two American artists, 
which was shown at points along the western 
coast of South America. The exhibit was 
brought back from South America on July 
11, 1949, after its purposes had been satis- 
factorily accomplished in Panama, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. 

Between August 1949 and February 1950, 
the same collection—with the addition of 
the work of one more artist, the Honduran 
Antonio Velésquez—was exhibited in Cuba, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicar- 
agua, and Costa Rica. Just as the Organiza- 
tion had been able to rely upon the generous 
cooperation of the Grace Line for the South 
American trip, so it enjoyed the assistance 
of the United Fruit Company for the trip 
in the Antilles and Central America. The 
Secretary General now wishes to offer 1 
public expression of gratitude for the cour- 
tesy shown by both companies, and to ex- 
press also the hope that other commercial 
firms will also be able to cooperate in future 
cultural projects, thus rendering a notable 
service to the countries where their own 
interests have been firmly established. 

The pertinent comments in newspapers 
and the letters received on the subject re- 
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veal the amount of public interest that was 
aroused by the exhibit. To cite only a single 
instance, mention may be made of the fact 
that 18,300 visitors came to view the collec- 
tion in Tegucigalpa, a city of 80,000 in- 
habitants. 

Most of the works used for the circulating 
exhibit are the property of the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, and they were 
returned to that institution in February 
1950. Once again, on behalf of the Organi- 
zation and the Governments and artistic 
circles of eleven Republics, I thank the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art for its magnificent 
contribution to the project. 

In accordance with a practice that has 
become traditional, the building of the Pan 
American Union has been utilized again, 
during the year just past, for exhibits of the 
works of American artists. One of the ex- 
hibits that attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion was a collection of photographs taken 
from motion picture films. The films, made 
by Mr. Gabriel Figueroa, a Mexican, were 
shown at the same time as the photographs. 
Group exhibits of the work of artists from a 
given country, and exhibits of the work of 
individual artists, were shown alternately, 
the countries represented in 1949-50 being 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, 
and Uruguay. The catalogues of the ex- 
hibits shown in recent years may be regarded 
as interesting documents in the annals of 
contemporary American art. 

Side by side with its function as a means 
of promoting a wider acquaintance with pic- 
torial works of art, a similar service is ren- 
dered by the building of the Pan American 
Union in the field of music. During 1949-50 
eight concerts were given, presenting Latin 
American compositions or programs execu- 
ted by Latin Americans. The Pan American 
Day concert was entrusted to a group of 
persons selected from the members of the 
Washington Symphony Orchestra and di- 


rected by the distinguished Brazilian con- 
ductor, Eleazar de Carvalho. 

The Pan American Union has begun to 
publish a bulletin of inter-American news 
items connected with music and visual arts. 
It contains information regarding recent de- 
velopments in each of our countries that is 
not provided in this complete form by other 
publications. It is serving, and will continue 
to serve, as a means of disseminating knowl- 
edge of events in this cultural field, thereby 
promoting better relations among institu- 
tions and individuals, and at the same time 
enabling us, through receipt of the bulletin, 
to enlarge and correct our lists of persons 
and institutions interested in the activities 
involved. 

Among the publications issued by the Pan 
American Union during the current year in 
the field of music, the collection of official 
versions of the national anthems of the 
twenty-one American Republics calls for spe- 
cial mention. Prior to the appearance of this 
collection, there was no authorized publica- 
tion containing the whole group of anthems. 


THE CoLtumBus MEmorIAL LIBRARY 


In the course of the financial year 1949- 
50, the process of reorganizing the Library 
of the Pan American Union continued, ac- 
quiring fresh impetus with the appointment 
(from among several candidates) of Dr. 
Arthur Gropp, whose administrative effi- 
ciency in directing the Artigas-Washington 
Library at Montevideo was in itself a con- 
tribution of inter-American significance. As 
a result of the transfer of a large number of 
offices to the new building, the Library will 
very soon have at its disposal, for the first 
time in many years, a comfortable and spa- 
cious reading room. The plans for this room 
were drawn up by the firm of Remington 
Rand, which specializes in problems of li- 
brary architecture. The staff members will 
also have more space in which to carry on 
their work. 
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Beautiful and appropriate though it is, as 
a setting for official and ceremonial functions 
of outstanding importance, the building of 
the Pan American Union was not planned to 
house a library in the modern sense of the 
term. Perhaps it would have been wise to 
construct an additional building, in 1910, 
side by side with this one and designed specifi- 
cally to serve as the Library of the Union. 
Neither did the plans for the new Adminis- 
tration Building provide the space required 
for the operation of the Library. Moreover, 
as the scope of activities of the inter-Ameri- 
can system became broader and more com- 
plex, the Library and the demands for its 
services grew at a corresponding rate. At 
present, those services are so intricate that 
this organ of the Pan American Union has 
acquired, in consequence, a unique charac- 
ter. Certainly ours is the only international 
organization that possesses a library rela- 
tively so old, so rich in materials pertinent 
to its purposes, and at the same time so 
dynamic and versatile in its operation. In 
the first place, the Library serves the Coun- 
cil of the Organization and the Council Mem- 
bers and Committees. Furthermore, one of 
its duties is to supply direct information and 
basic documentary assistance to the techni- 
cal and administrative personnel of the vari- 
ous Divisions and Sections of the General 
Secretariat. It maintains contacts with the 
official agencies of the Member States and 
with a great many institutions and individu- 
als, including some outside of America. It is 
used as a reference library for specialists and 
research workers who come to Washington 
or who write from abroad. 

In order to facilitate fulfilment of all these 
functions, the Columbus Memorial Library 
has already formulated a definition of its 
aims; and even before taking possession of its 
new working quarters, it is making necessary 
readjustments in regard to acquisition pol- 
icy, acceleration of the work of cataloguing, 
increased reference services, and other as- 
pects of internal administration. In short, 


we may boast that, in our institution, the 
Library is not a forgotten or relatively un- 
important factor, but rather one that re- 
ceives the attention and care merited by its 
contribution, which is none the less impor- 
tant because it is quietly made. 

The bibliographical publication LEA, the 
organ of the Library, is to be replaced by an 
improved organ, the Revista Interamericana 
de Bibliografia, whose first issue will appear 
toward the close of the current year. The 
Library has begun to distribute a monthly 
list of new acquisitions. 

As in 1948-49, professional librarians from 
different Latin American countries have 
formed part of the 1949-50 personnel of the 
Library. When they return to their native 
lands, they take back with them a valuable 
contribution based upon a unique experience. 
Thus the Library of the Pan American Union 
has served, and is serving, as a center for the 
improvement of the profession in America; 
and it is to be hoped that, in the future, it 
will continue to discharge this very impor- 
tant function with increasing efficacy. 

Plans are being perfected to establish 
closer relations between the Columbus Me- 
morial Library and Latin American libraries, 
librarians, and library associations. 


Loans AND AvupIo-VisuAL MATERIALS 


The multiple functions of the Library i2- 
clude the loaning of books on inter-Americal 
subjects or on subjects relating to the Mem- 
ber States of the Organization. Side by side 
with this function, however, there is another 
that is carried on as a separate activity: the 
maintenance of contacts with museums, uni- 
versities, schools, clubs, religious organiza- 
tions, and other institutions. At present the 
Library has in circulation, as loans, thirty 
sets of film slides, twenty-five sets of film 
strips, forty-seven art collections, and a num- 
ber of collections of music records, manual- 
art exhibits, minerals, texts, and other audio- 
visual auxiliary materials relating to Latin 
American life, customs, products, and cul 
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tural features. Additions to these materials 
are constantly being made, and the 1949-50 
collections are considerably more extensive 
than those of earlier years. 


Latin AMERICAN TRAINEE SEMINAR 
AND CONFERENCE 


In May 1949, as indicated in the Annual 
Report for 1948-49, a new idea was trans- 
lated into action when a 3-day Latin Ameri- 
can Trainee Seminar was conducted at the 
Pan American Union, under the joint aus- 
pices of the United States Department of 
State and the Union, and in cooperation 
with those offices of the United States Gov- 
ernment where holders of fellowships were 
completing their training. A special feature 
of the Seminar was the fact that it brought 
together for the first time the trainees of the 
different American Republics who, in many 
cases, were working in similar fields without 
having had the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted and to discuss matters of common 
interest. 

In view of the enthusiasm and interest 
shown by the participants throughout the 
Seminar, the general plan was continued 
during 1949-50 when a Latin American 
Trainee Conference was similarly organized, 
and held on May 10-12, 1950, at the Pan 
American Union. As in the previous year 
Latin American experts and students re- 
ceiving advanced training under fellowships 
in United States Government agencies, par- 
ticipated in a series of carefully organized 
panel discussions, which, in line with the 
procedures of the previous year, were organ- 
ized under eight main headings. 


. Economic Development of Latin 
America 

. Social Implications of Economic De- 
velopment in Latin America 

. Social Problems of Latin America 
and Implications of Economic De- 
velopment 

. Health and Sanitation 

. Physical Sciences 


6. Transportation and Communica- 
tions 
. Education and Cultural Exchange 
8. The Problems of Education in Latin 


America 


It was possible to obtain a distinguished 
group of specialists to serve as discussion 
leaders. They included members of the In- 
ter-American Economie and Social Council, 
the Pan American Union, the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, the United States 
Bureau of the Census, the United States 
Federal Security Agency, the Institute of 
World Affairs, and Colgate University. 

The great interest shown throughout the 
sessions by the trainees, and their active and 
constructive participation in the discussions, 
offer clear evidence that the purpose for 
which these meetings were originally planned 
and organized has been carried forward with 
very fruitful results. The trainees have re- 
sponded with a continuing enthusiasm and 
have indicated in many ways that this type 
of group discussion meets a very important 
need in the general trainee program. 


Pan AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND History 


The Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History, a Specialized Inter-American 
Organization, continued to function through 
its General Secretariat located in Mexico 
City, and its Commissions on Cartography, 
Geography, and History, established respec- 
tively in Washington, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Mexico City. From September 12 to 24, 
1949, the First Pan American Consultation 
on Geography took place in Rio de Janeiro, 
under the auspices of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. Nineteen American countries were 
represented, including Canada. There were 
round table discussions on soil and natural 
resources; population and colonization; and 
the geographical contribution to regional 
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planning. An Exhibit of Geography of the 
Americas was also shown. 

At the conclusion of the Consultation, 
recommendations were drawn up, addressed 
to the Governments, the Institute, and the 
Commission on Geography, and pertaining 
to the fields of Physical Geography, Biogeog- 
raphy, Human Geography, Regional Geog- 
raphy, and Methodology and Teaching of 
Geography. 

To implement the decisions reached, the 
Commission has been in contact with the 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs of the Member 
Nations, climatologic and meteorologic insti- 
tutes, universities, geographical institutes, 
and National Representatives of the Com- 
mission. A listing of the Continent’s geog- 
raphers and geographical institutes is being 
prepared, as recommended at the Consulta- 
tion. 

The Commission on History during the 
past year carried forward projects entrusted 
to it by the First Pan American Consulta- 
tion on History, relating to the Gallery of 
Historians, Historiography, Teaching of His- 
tory, American Missions in European Ar- 
chives, and Historical Monuments. Compi- 
lations on many of the countries have been 
completed, and others have been contracted 
for. 

During the year the following publications 
prepared under the auspices of the Com- 
mission on History were completed or were 
in process of completion: seven in the series 
on Historians of America; two in the series 
on Teaching of History, American Missions 
in European Archives, and Studies of the 
History of America; and one each in the 
series on Technical Manuals and Historical 
Monuments. In the documents series on the 
Emancipation Movement with reference to 
Venezuela, nine publications have appeared, 
and those referring to Mexico, Ecuador, and 
Colombia are in preparation. 

The Commission on History took part in 


the following national and _ international 
meetings: First Congress of Historians of 
Mexico and the United States (Monterrey, 
September 1949); Annual Meeting of the 
American Historical Association (Boston, 
December 1949); Congress of History of 
Mexico (Hermosillo, December 1949); Third 
Inter-American Congress of Philosophy 
(Mexico City, January 1950); Fourth Inter- 
American Historical-Municipal Congress 
(Buenos Aires, October 1949). The Com- 
mission has obtained several fellowships from 
the Rockefeller Foundation for research stu- 
dents in the field of history. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has also met the expenses of 
Commission members in trips to American 
and European countries for the purpose of 
establishing contact with historians. 

The Commission on Cartography com- 
pleted the Manual of Geodetic Control Sur- 
veys, which is now being printed in Spanish. 
This is truly a continental undertaking, pre- 
pared with the cooperation of the Inter- 
American Geodetic Survey (Balboa, C.Z.), 
the Military Geographic Service of Uruguay, 
the United States Army technical services, 
and Latin American graduate students at 
present in the United States. A similar un- 
dertaking is being carried out in the field of 
geomagnetics. 

During the year preliminary work was 
done in the field of gravimetry, and projects 
of revised norms were to be submitted to the 
Santiago Fifth General Assembly of the In- 
stitute in October 1950. Since 1949 close 
relations have been established with the seis- 
mologic institutions of the hemisphere. Plans 
have been drawn up to standardize informa- 
tion on earthquakes and other seismic move- 
ments, and to lessen the consequences of 
catastrophes. 

The Commission on Cartography has 
made several studies in the field of topo- 
graphic charts and aerophotogrammetry, 
which will be submitted to the Santiago 
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Assembly. The Commission is charged with 
uniformization of conventional signs used in 
the charts published by the Member States, 
and is also working towards uniformization 
of aeronautical and nautical charts of the 
Member States. During the year special 
work was done on the revision and amplifi- 
cation of the Glossary of Cartographic Terms, 
published by the Commission on Cartog- 
raphy in 1943. 

The Institute has maintained close re- 
lations with other agencies of the Organiza- 
tion of American States as well as with the 
United Nations. It was represented at the 
Special Meeting of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, held at the Pan 
American Union in April 1950, at which it 
presented a study of the technical services 
which the Institute is offering to the Mem- 
ber States. The Institute is also represented 
on the Coordinating Committee on Techni- 
cal Assistance and has formulated a number 
of projects for possible inclusion in the OAS 
Technical Assistance Program. The Com- 
mission on Geography and Cartography were 
represented at the Second Inter-American 


Statistical Congress, held at Bogotaé in Janu- 
ary 1950; and the Institute itself has estab- 
lished closer working relations with the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ences and the Inter-American Indian Insti- 
tute through common interest in technical 
assistance projects. 

The Institute of Geography and History 
cooperated with the United Nations in the 
preparation of Modern Cartography—Base 
Maps for World Needs. The first issue of the 
United Nations Cartographic Bulletin is being 
prepared, at the request of the uN, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Insti- 
tute’s Commission on Geography. The Com- 
mission on History has maintained close 
relations with uNEsco, whose Director of 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies was a 
delegate to the First Pan American Consul- 
tation on History. UNEsco also invited Dr. 
Carlos Delgado de Carvalho, of the Insti- 
tute’s Commission on Geography, to preside 
at the Seminar on the Teaching of Geog- 
raphy as a Means of Developing Interna- 
tional Understanding, held at Montreal in 
July-August 1950. 


VII 
FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


FiscaL ADMINISTRATION 





BuDGET OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 
As authorized by the Council at its meeting 
of November 16, 1949, the Secretary General 
presented to the Committee on Finances the 
draft budget of the Pan American Union for 
the financial year ending June 30, 1951, 
with a total estimate of expenditures of 
$2,948,305. Consideration of the budget was 
deferred until the Council fixed the scale 
of contributions for financing the Union, 
which it did at its meeting of December 21, 
1949. 

The Finance Committee made a general 


study of the budget for the purpose of setting 
a fiscal policy and later, through a Sub- 
committee, made a detailed study of each 
item of the budget in order to put that policy 
into practice. 

Due to the desires of the Council Members 
to provide greater service to their govern- 
ments through the Pan American Union, and 
at the same time to keep the national con- 
tributions from rising too rapidly, unusual 
interest was evidenced through giving a very 
close consideration to the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s proposals. This was particularly true 
in the case of new activities. 
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Although the Committee expressed an ap- 
preciation of the merit of the proposals con- 
cerning a radio program, the establishment 
of National Centers, and the publication of 
an Educational Journal for teachers, it was 
decided, for reasons of economy, to recom- 
mend to the Council the elimination or post- 
ponement of these items. The budget was 
finally approved by the Council of the Or- 
ganization in the amount of $2,513,500, 
which represents a reduction in the original 
proposal of $434,805, but an increase of 
$483,500 over the previous year. 

In considering the amount appropriated 
annually for the Pan American Union, it 
should be noted that it covers items for the 
support of several organizations which in the 
past were financed from other sources. In 
this category are the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, Inter-American 
Statistica Institute, Inter-American Defense 
Board, Inter-American Commission of 
Women, and Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee. The budget also covers some of the 
activities formerly undertaken by the Inter- 
American Coffee Board and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Commission. The total of 
these items forms a substantial part of the 
budget. 

Appropriations by the Council for the 
period from July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951 
have exceeded the national contributions 
fixed for the governments, plus other esti- 
mated revenue, by $588,000. It is the opinion 
of the Secretary General that this is an un- 
wise practice, and it is to be hoped that the 
Working Fund of the Pan American Union 
will be kept at a sum adequate to ensure the 
orderly conduct of business pending the re- 
ceipt of quotas during the year. 

Basis OF FINANCING THE PAN AMERICAN 
Union.—As the result of a detailed study 
of the permanent basis of financing the Pan 
American Union, undertaken at the request 
of the Council of the Organization by the 
Committee on Finances, and after consider- 
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able discussion at the meetings of the 
Council, it was decided to adopt a maximum 
limit of 66% of the total Member assess- 
ments upon the amount which any Member 
State should be assessed in any single year; 
to apportion the remainder on the basis of 
the relative capacities of Members to pay; 
and to use the relative positions of the 
American States on the current United Na- 
tions scale of contributions as the deter- 
mining factor for this purpose. Jn view of the 
difficulties that would be presented to the 
countries affected by an immediate applica- 
tion of the foregoing provisions, it was felt 
advisable to establish intermediate scales for 
two successive financial years prior to the 
complete adoption of the definitive scale. 
The assessment ratios determined in this 
manner are subject to modification as a re- 
sult of changes in the relative position of the 
American States in the scales of contribu- 
tions of the United Nations, with the excep- 
tion of any state to which the maximum 
limit established by the Council is applied. 
They are also subject to revision in accord- 
ance with the principle that the per capita 
quota of any Member State should not 
exceed the per capita quota of the Member 
State to which has been assigned the highest 
total quota. Furthermore, the Council stipu- 
lated that in the future, account be taken 
of the progress of the methodological eco- 
nomic studies being carried on by the United 
Nations and specialized agencies on the defi- 
nition, analysis and evaluation of the factors 
influencing the ability of the countries to 
pay, in order to ensure the continued tech- 
nical improvement of the basis of financing 
the Pan American Union and in order to 
make effective the determination of the 
countries to contribute their just share to- 
ward its support. 

Subject to the application of the afore- 
mentioned modifications, the percentages of 
the contributions for the support of the 
Union for the three-year transitional period 
are as follows: 
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1950-51 | 1951-52 | 1952-53 

AvPONOIMNS):<225.<c0n 000 6.21 7.85 9.50 
[A eee nae .55 48 41 
[SET eae 9.07 9.29 9.50 
CSL Se ee oe Reet Aes 1.66 1.99 2.31 
Colombia. o06. ce 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Costa Riea....cc.. ke. 17 19 .21 
"(7 SS een area 1.21 1.35 1.49 
Dominican Republic. . 32 .29 +26 
Moro h ) —————e 43 34 26 
El Salvador........... a2 .29 .26 
Guatemala............ 46 . 36 26 
[OSS een ne eee ar 42 31 20 
HONGUESS soc 66 ceca 22 a1. .20 
NRIOO 5 95 Boo a eo 3.73 3.48 3.24 
Niearagua............. 21 21 .20 
PapaMee 6k cose w: 19 sae . 26 
MATASUBY....0 oecs osee 21 21 .20 
MGR tet nas re antares 1.23 1.13 1.03 
United States......... 69.73 | 67.86 | 66.00 
WRUMUAY. 2.6265 ceo 0! .67 .80 .92 
Venezuela............. 1.09 1.24 1.39 
re | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 





APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES.—A 
separate document is in the course of prepara- 
tion in which will be found several financial 
statements and explanatory notes certified 
by independent auditors employed by the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States. These statements include those of 
assets and liabilities, a summary of receipts 
and expenditures, appropriations and ex- 
penditures, special funds, and quotas as- 
sessed, collected and outstanding. 

Among the unanticipated expenses in- 
curred during the financial year 1950 were 
travel and incidental expenses on behalf of 
the Investigating Committee of the Organ 
of Consultation, participation in the Seminar 
on Literacy and Adult Education and in the 
Social Affairs Seminar at Quito, and the 
preparation of an exhibit on the Organiza- 
tion of American States, together with the 
exhibit at the Port-au-Prince Bicentennial 
Exposition. 

Due to the fact that at the time of the 
preparation of the budget for the financial 





year 1950 the Organization had not had the 
experience of operation under the expanded 
program, and also because it was impossible 
to gauge accurately the period of time dur- 
ing which the new Administration Building 
would be occupied and the resulting expense, 
actual expenses were in many cases at con- 
siderable variance with estimates. Transfers 
among budget items were made as found 
necessary and in accordance with the Finan- 
cial Regulations. The Council authorized the 
payment to the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences of the balance of the 
unexpended appropriation at the close of 
the year—$23,441.08—to enable the Insti- 
tute to continue its coffee-research program. 

One of the actions taken by the Council as 
a result of the study of the finances of the 
Union by the Council’s Committee on 
Finances was to approve a_ Resolution 
recommending that: 





... When an inter-American meeting with au- 
thority to do so, contemplates the adoption of 
measures entrusting additional functions to the 
Pan American Union, it previously consult the 
Secretary General to determine whether such ac- 
tivities may be undertaken without incurring ad- 
ditional costs and, if they should involve addi- 
tional expenditure, the approximate amount 
thereof. 


ProGRAM CoorDINATION.—The meetings 
of the Coordinating Committee for Tech- 
nical Assistance have given impetus to the 
idea of greater coordination of the regular 
work programs and activities of the Pan 
American Union and the specialized organs 
of the Organization of American States. Effi- 
cient and economical administrative opera- 
tions within the family of agencies in the 
Organization require a maximum measure 
of coordination and uniformity in budgetary 
and financial matters. 


BupDGETARY CooRDINATION.—Substantial 
progress has been made toward budgetary 
coordination during the past two years. Esti- 
mates of the Inter-American Defense Board, 
the Commission of Women, the Statistical 
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Institute, and the Juridical Committee are 
now included in the budget estimates of the 
Pan American Union. Likewise, the budget 
proposals of the American International In- 
stitute for the Protection of Childhood, the 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, and the 
Institute of Geography and History were 
published, with summary estimates in tabu- 
lar form to facilitate comparison. Use of the 
United Nations standard panel of budget 
headings and objects of expenditure now 
permit ready comparisons between all inter- 
American and world organizations other 
than the Inter-American Indian Institute. 

Although complete budget standardiza- 
tion may never be practicable, considerable 
further progress toward uniformity may be 
achieved through careful consultation at the 
time when tentative budgets are being pre- 
pared. Such consultation at the working level 
will contribute greatly toward this objective. 

Certain difficulties in both program plan- 
ning and budgetary coordination may be 
anticipated due to differences in financial 
years. With the expected termination of ac- 
tivities of the International Refugee Organi- 
zation by December 31, 1950, all of the world 
organizations will be on a calendar-year 
basis. The situation is much more difficult 
for the inter-American agencies, two of which 
operate on a calendar-year basis and the 
others on the basis of a fiscal year extending 
from July to June. Nor is the situation im- 
proved by recent changes of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau to calendar year and 
the Institute of Geography and History from 
the calendar year to the fiscal year ending 
June 30. 


Joint Aupits.—Consideration should be 
given to the development of common audit- 
ing standards and perhaps to the use of a 
single firm of auditors. The firm of Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. now audits the accounts 
of the Pan American Union, the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, and the Inter- 


American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 
Information with respect to the practices 
of other inter-American agencies is lacking. 


ComMMON COLLECTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 
—The Pan American Union is now by the 
terms of agreements receiving quotas pay- 
able to the Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History, the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, and the Ameri- 
can International Institute for the Protec- 
tion of Childhood. These arrangements 
appear to be beneficial for the agencies and 
make it possible to present a consolidated 
statement of obligations to the participating 
governments. 


SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES.—As stated in 
the budget message to the Council of the 
Organization, the Secretary General cited 
the substantial differentials that exist in 
salary and allowance practices between the 
Pan American Union and the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, and requested 
from the Council guidance in the solution of 
this problem though the ‘establishment of 
standards” as provided for in the Regu- 
lations of the Pan American Union. 

The situation is sufficiently complex to 
require a thorough. study. It is significant, 
however, that some of the national delega- 
tions have urged a greater degree of uni- 
formity, and considerable progress has been 
made toward this end by the world organiza- 
tions, both through policy studies initiated 
by the General Assembly, and adminis- 
trative consultation and coordination. 


CooPpERATIVE SeErvices.—Recognition 
must be given to the desirability, in the in- 
terests of administrative and technical uni- 
formity and of the most efficient use of per- 
sonnel and resources, of avoiding, wherever 
possible, the establishment and operation of 
competitive and overlapping facilities and 
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services. Consideration may be given to sev- 
eral areas of possible cooperation: 

Joint staff pension system—The Retire- 
ment and Pension Fund of the Pan American 
Union has been in operation since 1928. Spe- 
cial arrangements have been made for volun- 
tary participation in this program by the 
staff of the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences and the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. Although certain difficul- 
ties may be anticipated in extending the 
program to agencies using currencies other 
than the U. 8S. dollar, the Pan American 
Union has repeatedly expressed a willingness 
to study such problems and extend this 
service within the Organization of American 
States as far as may be found practicable. 

Personnel arrangements—The Personnel 
Office of the Pan American Union has fre- 
quently had occasion to assist in the recruit- 
ment of personnel by the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau, the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board. There are also a number 
of instances in which transfers have been ar- 
ranged and agreed upon by the agencies 
concerned. 

One of several examples of cooperation be 
tween agencies in the exchange of personnel 
is that of the lending of the services of the 
Chief of the Fiscal Division of the Pan 
American Union, on a reimbursable basis, to 
the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, to take charge of the accounting 
at its operating headquarters in Turrialba, 
Costa Rica, for an indefinite period of 
months. 

The Council of the Organization has also 
taken a strong position in seeking full rati- 
fication of the agreement on privileges and 
immunities by all Member Governments. 
Such action would exempt staff members of 
the Pan American Union from national in- 
come taxes on salaries paid to them by the 
Union, on the same conditions that the 
officials of the United Nations may enjoy 


such exemptions with respect to the particu- 
lar Member States, and thereby facilitate 
interchanges of personnel. 

Other services—As previously indicated, 
the Secretary General is desirous of making 
the services and facilities of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union available to all of the Inter- 
American Specialized Organizations. Possi- 
bilities in this respect include: 


1. Assistance in press and information 
services; 

. Extension of library services; 

. Assistance in statistical projects; 

. Sale of publications; 

. Assistance in equipment purchases; 

. Reproduction of documents; 

. Use of the Pan American Union 
buildings for meetings and con- 
ferences. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
(Pan American Union) 


The Pan American Union is endeavoring 
to develop and maintain a policy of recruit- 
ment and retention of a staff of well-qualified 
and competent international civil servants 
from the Member States on a fair and equi- 
table basis. 


RECRUITMENT AND PLACEMENT.—The 
Staff of the Pan American Union has greatly 
increased during the past year. This was 
necessary in order to undertake the program 
of work outlined in the budget. A large part 
of the increase took place after the new Ad- 
ministration Building was made available 
for occupation. The integration of the staff 
of the secretariat of the Inter-American Sta- 
tistical Institute into the Pan American 
Union as the Division of Statistics accounted 
for twenty-seven additional employees. At 
the present time the staff of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union totals 337, but, as stated at the 
time of the formulation of the budget, no new 
posts were created during the year. Accom- 
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panying this Report is a chart showing the 
organizational structure of the Pan American 
Union at the close of the last financial year. 

Vacancies in positions are announced to- 
gether with job descriptions and the mini- 


mum qualifications required of applicants. 
Selections are made on a competitive basis 
including applicants from the staff, who are 
always given preferential consideration if 
they appear qualified. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION ORGANIZATION CHART 


DEPARTMENT OF Kco- 
NOMIC AND SOcIAL AF- 
FAIRS 


Amos E. Taylor 
Director 


DIVISIONS: 


Economic Research 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Alberto Lleras 
Secretary General 


William Manger 
Assistant Secretary General 


INFORMATION OFFICES: 
Américas 


Press 


Correspondence 
Special Events 


DEPARTMENT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW AND OR- 
GANIZATION 


Charles G. Fenwick 
Director 


DIVISIONS: 
Legal Affairs 


Conference and Organi- 


DEPARTMENT OF CUL- 
TURAL AFFAIRS 


Jorge Basadre 
Director 


DIVISIONS: 
Education 


Philosophy, Letters, and 


DEPARTMENT OF Ap- 
MINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Lowell Curtiss 
Director 


DIVISIONS: 
Fiscal 


Personnel 


Agriculture and Con- 
servation 


Labor and Social Af- 
fairs 


zations 


Secretariat of the Inter- 
American Commission 


, of Women 


Statistics 


COMPENSATION, CLASSIFICATION, AND 
PromoTion.—With a view to adjusting the 
compensation of the personnel of the Pan 
American Union to give effect to changes in 
the cost of living and the prevailing wage 
rates in Washington, the Secretary General 
on January 1, 1950, by Executive Order 
made a modest upward adjustment in the 
salary rates in positions below the rank of 
Director of Department giving, however, 
greatest emphasis to the four lowest grades. 


Sciences 


Music and Visual Arts 


Columbus Memorial 
Library 


Philatelic 

Office Services 
Duplicating 

Printing 

Building and Grounds 


At the same time the minimum rate of gross 
compensation for regular full-time members 
of the staff was increased $416.00 per annum 
above that formerly in effect. 

During the year a survey was made of the 
various positions at the Pan American Union 
and the duties attached to them. As a result, 
there were a number of adjustments in 
grades. The subject of classification of posi- 
tions and job standards is being studied 
constantly with a view to fair adjustment 
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and improvement. As required by the com- 
pensation plan in effect, small semiannual 
increases within stipulated salary ranges 
were granted for satisfactory services. 


TRAINING, WELFARE, AND STAFF RELA- 
TIONS.—The Pan American Union aims to 
combine the benefits of high morale among 
the members of the staff with the greatest 
utilization of the skills which they possess. 

Studies have been made and a program 
planned for improving employee skills 
through training devices and class super- 
vision. Employees have been encouraged to 
improve their language abilities through lan- 
guage courses held in the Pan American 
Union and these courses are expected to be 
continued as a part of the training program. 
The Pan American Union recently partici- 
pated in a visual-aids workshop and certain 
staff members attended. Provision is being 
made for classes in the use of electric type- 
writers and in the preparation of copy for 
reproduction purposes. Plans for other 
courses in training are being made, such as 
classes for training of supervisors and classes 
for orientation of new employees. 

The staff is encouraged to maintain a 
working relationship with the administration 
through an elected Committee, which in 
turn makes suggestions to the administra- 
tion as to improvements that are desired. 
Every possible encouragement is given to 
develop increased confidence between super- 
visors and subordinates. The Personnel Office 
provides a counseling service which gives 
ample opportunity to each employee to ex- 
press himself with respect to his particular 
problems. Not only has the employee bene- 
fited directly from this service, but through 
this medium many employees have been re- 
assigned to positions more suited to their 
qualifications, with resulting greater effi- 
ciency. 

The office maintains a modern well- 
equipped Health Unit, with the services of a 
full time registered nurse, for the benefit of 


the staff. In addition, on two days each week 
a physician is in attendance. Supplementing 
this, arrangements are in effect for members 
of the staff to participate in a voluntary plan 
for Group Hospitalization and Surgical 
Benefits. 

Soon after the occupation of the new Ad- 
ministration Building arrangements were 
made with a concessionaire for the operation 
of the Lunch Room. The interests of the em- 
ployees have been a guiding factor in this 
project and results seem to have been 
mutually satisfactory to them and to the 
office. 

Other matters covering staff benefits car- 
ried forward during the year include the ex- 
tention of the parking facilities, the coopera- 
tive gasoline-purchasing plan, the group life 
insurance plan, arrangements for facilitating 
the cashing of checks, and the continuance 
of the saving and loan plans for employees. 


RETIREMENT AND PENSION PLAN.—Under 
the auspices of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion there is a plan for the retirement of em- 
ployees of the Pan American Union. The 
plan is administered by a Committee com- 
posed of a representative of the Council, a 
representative of the Secretary General, and 
a representative of the staff, with the 
Treasurer of the Pan American Union serv- 
ing as secretary. The Committee operates on 
a calendar-year basis and renders its own 
Annual Report, which includes financial 
statements. However, it seems to be of suffi- 
cient interest to refer to the Committee’s 
last Annual Report, the Finance Com- 
mittee’s Report thereon, and the subsequent 
action of the Council of the Organization of 
American States.** It will thus be observed 
that the contribution of the office to em- 
ployees’ retirement accounts was increased 
from 6% to7% of salary of participating em- 
ployees, with retroactive effect. Certain prin- 
ciples were also approved, looking toward 
further liberalization but dependent upon 
© Annals, Vol. II No. 3., pp. 293-296 
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ability to include the cost in the annual ap- 
propriation as studied and recommended by 
the Finance Committee. 


OFFICE SPACE AND FACILITIES 
(Pan American Union) 


New ADMINISTRATION BurLpinc.—The 
intolerably crowded conditions of the offices 
of the Pan American Union was greatly re- 
lieved in December 1949 when space was 
made available in the new Administration 
Building. The new building is air-conditioned 
and is of marble construction, with three full 
floors plus a basement containing office and 
storage space and plus a third floor of smaller 
size containing lunch-room facilities and a 
few offices. The building is located on ground 
adjacent to that upon which the Main Build- 
ing is situated and the two are joined by a 
tunnel. 

Space was formerly rented in three other 
locations in the city. Bringing the offices to- 
gether was a valuable step toward increasing 
efficiency. Most of the offices are now located 
in the new building, except those directly 
serving the Office of the Secretary General 
and the Assistant Secretary General or the 
general public, such as the Travel Division 
and the Library. 


Américas ANNEX.—In order to utilize all 
available building space, the office of the 
magazine Américas was installed in an 
Annex, a former residence located on the 
grounds of the Union. This Annex was 
thoroughly renovated, redecorated within, 
and air-conditioned. 


Main Buitp1ne.—In addition to recon- 
version of certain space to office use in the 
Main Building, a lounge and a large com- 
mittee room were converted from offices and 
equipped for the benefit of Members of the 
Council. 

Contracts have been negotiated for the 
purpose of altering and equipping a portion 
of the building so as to provide expanded and 


modern facilities for the Columbus Memorial 
Library, including a large reading and lec- 
ture room for the public. Adjacent to the 
Library will be a small room for art exhibits. 
Contracts were let for a new terrace between 
the building and the garden, as well as for 
repairs to driveways and concrete walks. 
Plans are being studied for finishing the 
weatherproofing of the walls of the building, 
and for the conversion to office space of 
areas formerly used for storage and mechani- 
cal work. Steps are being taken to reduce fire 
hazards, thereby meeting the requirements 
of the insurance companies for securing the 
lowest possible premium rates. 


FURNITURE AND EquipMENT.—Coincident 
with the acquisition of additional office space 
has been that of furnishings and equipment. 
Much of the furniture was quite old. Jn fact, 
some was secondhand when obtained. As a 
result, considerable new furniture and equip- 
ment were purchased, but at the same time 
all of the old that remained reasonably serv- 
iceable was salvaged. 

The adjustments due to relocation of 
offices, full recruitment of staff, and acquisi- 
tion of the necessary facilities should be com- 
pleted during the current year and the de- 
sired improvements should become evident 
in program results. 


Pan AMERICAN UNION—SERVICES 


PusLicaTions.—Reference has been made 
in other sections of this Report to the tech- 
nical and general publications issued by the 
Pan American Union. The preparation and 
reproduction of these publications involve a 
variety of services, which may be classified 
as follows: 


1. Production Management and Design; 
2. Internal Reproduction of Docu- 
ments; 
3. Distribution Planning and Sales Pro- 
motion; 
. Storage and Order Processing. 
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The publications issued by the various 
offices of the Pan American Union have in- 
creased substantially, and with this growth 
there has been a corresponding increase in 
the activities and services related to their 
production and distribution. 

Services performed in the category of pro- 
duction management and design include 
planning as to format and printing pro- 
cesses; preparation of specifications; estimat- 
ing costs; obtaining bids, copy editing of 
manuscripts, making layouts; art work; vari- 
typing when appropriate; making procure- 
ment orders for contractual printing; han- 
dling matters with the printer; and routing 
and reviewing proof. 

A large volume of the materia] produced 
by the Pan American Union is issued in 
mimeographed, multigraphed, or litho- 
graphed form, for which purpose special fa- 
cilities have been provided. During the past 
year there was a considerable increase in the 
amount of such material, due to the Special 
Meeting of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, the work of the Council 
of the Organization acting as Organ of Con- 
sultation, participation in the Seminar on 
Literacy and Adult Education and in the 
First Regional Seminar on Social Affairs, 
and the preparatory work on the Technical 
Assistance Program. 

The circulation office has been reorganized 
and it attempts to have a plan for the dis- 
tribution of every new publication before it 
is issued. A limited number of copies of pub- 
lications are distributed gratis to appropriate 
official agencies, and sales are promoted 
through press releases, magazine advertising 
and by direct mail circularization. In the 
promotion of sales of Américas arrangements 
were made with agents in many parts of the 
hemisphere, and special campaigns were un- 
dertaken for the distribution of the Annals 
and the numerous special and technical pub- 
lications of the Union. 

Improved storage facilities for publica- 


tions were provided in the new Administra- 
tion Building. As stock was moved it was 
classified and the opportunity was taken to 
dispose of antiquated material, after placing 
a limited number of copies in the archives. 
Excess supplies and publications for which 
there no longer was a demand, were sent to 
libraries that expressed a desire to have 
them. 


PuiLaTELic Activities.—Through its 
Philatelic Division the Pan American Union 
continues to make postage stamps available 
to collectors throughout the hemisphere. 
Special arrangements are made with partici- 
pating governments, whereby stamps are 
sold at face value to collectors. New issues 
are made known by publicity in trade 
journals and by press releases, magazine 
articles, special publications, radio commen- 
taries, lectures, and exhibits. 

During the past year two additional gov- 
ernments agreed to make their stamps avail- 
able to collectors through the Philatelic 


Division. It is a service of great benefit to 
the participating governments and one, it is 
hoped, of which other governments will take 
advantage. 


Motion Picture Fitms.—Several years 
ago the Pan American Union inaugurated a 
service of lending motion picture films. As 
the films deteriorated from constant use, the 
Union, as an experiment, arranged for the 
production of a limited number of films. The 
plan was changed from that of lending to 
that of selling, in order that production costs 
might be amortized and a revolving fund 
might be created from which the cost of ad- 
ditional pictures could be met and new prints 
made available. In the beginning, films were 
black and white, but public demand has 
made it necessary to have films available 
in color. This project was undertaken purely 
as an experiment, and its continuance will de- 
pend upon demand for the films and success 
in distributing those already produced. 
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OTHER SERVICES.—In addition to the fore- 
going activities there are many other services 
that are an essential part of the operations of 
an organization like the Pan American 
Union. Among these are the reception and 
guide service for the benefit of the many 
thousands of visitors who come to the Pan 
American Union, on business or as sightseers ; 
the service of procuring and maintaining the 
equipment and supplies needed by the offices 
of the Union; and the various internal office 


services, such as messenger and delivery 
service, telegraph and telephone operation, 
mailing and shipping, and filing. It is the 
constant endeavor of the administration that 
these activities, like those of a more spe- 
cialized and technical character, should be 
maintained on the highest plane of efficiency, 
in order that the Pan American Union may 
effectively perform its functions as the Gen- 
eral Secretariat of the Organization of 
American States. 


Vill 
SECRETARIAT FUNCTIONS AND INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


In addition to performing the technical 
functions for which they were primarily es- 
tablished, most of the agencies within the 
Organization of American States engage in 
the dissemination of information and _per- 
form secretariat functions for Governments, 
specialized conferences, and official commis- 
sions. Periodical and special publications, 
some highly technical in character, others 
conveying general information, are issued 
for distribution among the Governments as 
well as to the general public. 

The activities of the Specialized Organiza- 
tions of the OAS are described in the tech- 
nical sections of the Report to which the 
functions of these agencies correspond. The 
informational and secretariat functions de- 
scribed in this section, therefore, are limited 
to those carried on by the Pan American 
Union, the permanent organ and General 
Secretariat of the Organization of American 
States. 


SECRETARIAT FUNCTIONS 


In its capacity as General Secretariat of 
the Organization, the Pan American Union 
serves as Permanent Secretariat of the Inter- 
American Conference and the Meeting of 
Consultation; as Secretariat of the Council 
of the Organization, and as Secretariat of the 
Organs of the Council. 

During the 4-month period (January- 


April 1950) in which the Council acted pro- 
visionally as Organ of Consultation in the 
second application of the Rio Treaty dealing 
with the situation in the Caribbean, the 
General Secretariat furnished the personne! 
and services required for the intense activi- 
ties undertaken by the Council as well as 
by the Investigating Committee, both in 
Washington and during the visit of the Com- 
mittee to the Caribbean area. The Council 
expressed its satisfaction for the manner in 
which these services were rendered. 

During the fiscal year various offices of the 
Pan American Union, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Council, rendered the 
services required in the recording and tran- 
scription of the verbatim records of the meet- 
ings as well as the preparation, reproduction, 
and distribution of the decisions, reports, 
and documents of the Council and its Com- 
mittees. The Pan American Union has also 
furnished the Inter-American Peace Com- 
mittee, since its inception, with the services 
of an Administrative Secretary and with the 
personnel required in the interpretation, 
translation, and reproduction of its docu- 
ments. 

The Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs serves as Secretariat of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council, pro- 
viding the technical and administrative 
services required by that Council and its 
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Commissions. During the past year the 
Department organized the secretariat for the 
Special Meeting of the Council held at the 
Pan American Union from March 20 to 
April 10, 1950. 

The Department of International Law and 
Organization renders a similar function for 
the Inter-American Council of Jurists. In 
anticipation of the First Meeting of the 
Council of Jurists held at Rio de Janeiro 
from May 22 to June 15, 1950, the Depart- 
ment prepared the Handbook for the use of 
delegates in Spanish, English, and Portu- 
guese, which contained the program and 
antecedents for each subject and the text of 
documents to be considered by the Council. 
The Director of the Department and the 
Chief of the Division of Legal Affairs at- 
tended the First Meeting of the Council, and 
subsequently the Pan American Union pub- 
lished the text of the Final Act and the 
Report of the Executive Secretary on the 
results of the work of the Council. 

The Director of the Department of Cul- 
tural Affairs serves as Executive Secretary of 
the Inter-American Cultural Council. The 
Department is now actively engaged in the 
preparatory work of the First Meeting of 
that Council, which will be held in Mexico 
City in 1951. In addition, the services of the 
Department are being utilized in the execu- 
tion of the Agreement between the OAS 
and UNESCO on the establishment of a Latin 
American Fundamental Education Centre 
and a Latin American Bureau for the 
Production of Fundamental Education 
Material. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The principal periodical publication of the 
Pan American Union is Américas, a monthly 
illustrated magazine issued in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, which circulates 
in all the countries of the continent. The 
primary purpose of the magazine is to furnish 
information to the general public on the ac- 
tivities of the OAS, as well as on the eco- 


nomic, social, and cultural life of the member 
countries and their peoples. 

The number of articles from Américas re- 
printed in other publications of the hemi- 
sphere is a measure of the interest in the 
magazine. More than forty reprints have 
been brought to the attention of the editors 
during the past year, and it may be assumed 
that the complete number of such reprints is 
considerably larger. 

The three editions of the magazine are 
prepared by a staff of eleven persons, but all 
the offices of the Pan American Union, as 
well as OAS Specialized Organizations, con- 
tribute to the publication. In this respect, 
the Columbus Memorial Library is of in- 
estimable service to the magazine. At the 
same time, the magazine seeks contributions 
from all parts of the Continent, and the 
work of some of the most celebrated authors 
of the hemisphere has appeared in its pages. 

As regards distribution, the magazine has 
faced special problems, arising principally 
from the difficulty of building up a group of 
agents in the different countries and from 
exchange restrictions. Notwithstanding these 
problems, considerable progress has been 
made in building up the circulation of the 
magazine. With a present printing of 22,000 
copies a month, Américas has the highest- 
paid circulation of any Pan American Union 
publication; the largest edition is the 
Spanish, of which 11,000 copies are printed; 
next comes the English edition with 9,000 
copies, and the Portuguese edition with 
2,000 copies. 

The circulation offices of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are exploring new channels for 
the distribution of the magazine. 

In 1949 the Pan American Union began 
the publication of the Annals, a quarterly 
publication issued in English, Spanish, 
French, and Portuguese, in order to dissemi- 
nate as widely as possible information on the 
activities of the Organization of American 
States. The Annals contain the official docu- 
ments signed at Inter-American Conferences 
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or at the Meeting of Consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs; the decisions of the 
Council of the Organization; and reports on 
the activities of the Pan American Union, 
the Specialized Conferences, and the Inter- 
American Specialized Organizations. Copies 
are distributed to representatives of the 
Member Governments, and are also avail- 
able on a subscription basis to the general 
public. 


SpEcIAL PuBLICATIONS 


The various technical offices of the Pan 
American Union issue a large number of 
special publications, some of the more sig- 
nificant of which have been mentioned in the 
respective technical sections of this Report. 
Among the publications of the Pan American 
Union designed for more general distribu- 
tion, are those of the American Nations 
Series. 

In the American Nations Series, the book- 
lets on Bolivia, Cuba, Ecuador, and Uruguay 


appeared during the year. The manuscripts 


on Chile, Paraguay, Venezuela, the 
Dominican Republic, and Guatemala were 
in process of being printed by the end of the 
year. With their publication all but two 
booklets of the series will have been issued, 
and will make available to the general public 
a broad, accurate survey of physical, eco- 
nomic, and cultural characteristics of these 
nations, as well as their historical back- 
ground and their governmental organization. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATIONS 


During the past year the sale, distribution, 
promotion, and storage of publications of the 
Pan American Union received special atten- 
tion. The first step was the establishment of a 
control system for subscriptions to paid peri- 
odical publications. By means of this system 
a card index is maintained on all paid sub- 
scribers to periodical publications, and 
addressograph plates are made for sub- 
scriptions to these publications as well as 
for the various lists kept by the research 


staff for the distribution of specialized 
publications. 

The transfer of publications to the new 
Administration Building presented an oppor- 
tunity to classify and revise the publications 
in stock. An inventory was made of all pub- 
lications, and they were classified into several 
categories. On the completion of this work of 
classification the preparation of a complete 
list of available publications of the Pan 
American Union was undertaken. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Press and Radio Office of the Pan 
American Union, through the distribution of 
factual data, news stories, and background 
material, has endeavored to give public 
opinion in the Americas an understanding of 
the objectives and purposes of the Organiza- 
tion of American States and to disseminate 
information on the individual countries. 
Carta Aérea, which appears in Spanish and 
in Portuguese, is airmailed twice a month 
to some 500 newspapers in Latin America. 
It covers the activities of the OAS and its 
material is reproduced extensively by the 
papers to which it is sent. Know the Americas, 
a weekly service carrying news and feature 
stories on the countries of Latin America, 
was inaugurated during the past year and is 
sent to some 400 United States newspapers. 

A radio and a television program were also 
started during the past year. The radio pro- 
gram is prepared twice a week and is broad- 
cast over the facilities of a network which 
reaches all parts of the United States. The 
television program is a recent undertaking. 
It is prepared once a week and, like the radio 
programs, includes news features and cul- 
tural and musical features. 

An extensive volume of correspondence 
is also received by the Pan American Union, 
some of it being handled by the appropriate 
technical offices and the correspondence of a 
general nature, by a special office established 
for the purpose. To meet the numerous re- 
quests that are received from all sections of 
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the continent, considerable special material 
is reproduced and numerous bibliographies 
and reading lists are prepared. Pan American 
Day, observed annually on April 14, is an 
especially active period, when requests are 
received from schools and other groups 
throughout the hemisphere for the posters 
and literature which the different offices of 
the Pan American Union prepare for the 
occasion. 

During the course of the year the build- 
ing of the Pan American Union is the scene 


of numerous special events of a cultural or 
social nature, including art exhibits, lectures, 
and concerts which feature the music of the 
American Republics. 

Taken together, the foregoing activities 
of an informational character enable the Pan 
American Union to acquaint large numbers 
of the general public with the activities of 
the Organization of American States, and 
to disseminate information on economic, so- 
cial, and cultural developments in the several 
member countries. 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION 


General Secretariat of the Organization of American States 


REPORT AND FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
June 30, 1950 


(Report of the Auditors) 


Prick, WATERHOUSE «& Co. 
1000 Vermont AVENUE, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. September 20, 1950 


To the Committee on Finances of the Council of the 

Organization of American States 

We have examined the financial statements of the Pan American Union as at June 30, 
1950.... 

The Pan American Union is the central and permanent organ of the Organization of 
American States and the General Secretariat of the Organization. As such it is one of several 
organs and specialized organizations which carry on activities within the Organization of 
American States. The financial statements of the Union reflect, in addition to the direct 
expenses of the Union, the expenses of the Council of the Organization of American States, 
its organs, and the Secretariat of the Inter-American Defense Board and, by agreement, the 
expenses of the Secretariat of the Inter-American Commission of Women, a specialized or- 
ganization. In general, specialized organizations, with exception of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, are financed separately and their expenses are not paid by the Union. 
However, certain fiscal and administrative functions for the specialized organizations are 
carried out by employees of the Union and for the most part, no allocation of expenses has 
been made for such services. 

Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. We did not confirm quotas from 
member states unsettled at June 30, 1950 which are listed on Exhibits VII to X. 

In our opinion, the accompanying financial statements, as supplemented by the notes 
thereto, present fairly the receipts and expenditures of the Pan American Union for the year 
ended June 30, 1950 and the composition of the funds remaining in its custody at that date. 

Price, WATERHOUSE «& Co. 





ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS 
June 30, 1950 





ASSETS 





General Fund: 

Cash: 
Cash in banks (Note D) 
Petty cash funds 


Investments in United States Government securities 
(Note D): 
Savings Bonds (at redemption value).................. 
Certificates of Indebtedness (at cost, approximate 
market value) Q 537,980.00 


Accounts receivable: 

Advances to Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, a specialized organization within the Or- 
ganization of American States 

Travel and miscellaneous advances..................... 

Deposits 


Costs incurred in philatelic and other activities, to be re- 
covered from sales of stamps, motion picture film and 
other material (Note B) 47,459.26 


$1,024, 730.87 
Cash in bank $ 22,946.90 


Leo S. Rowe Pan American Fund: 


Loans to students and employees 57,538.31 


$ 80,485.21 
$1, 105,216.08 





NoTESs TO STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 

(A) The accompanying statement does not include the assets and liabilities of the employees’ retirement and pension plan; 
nor does it include, among the assets shown, the amounts invested in the Pan American Union building and in the new adminis- 
tration building. Both buildings are exclusively at the permanent disposal of the Union. 

(B) In addition to the activities represented by these costs, the Pan American Union held approximately $146,000 (face value) 
in postage stamps on consignment from various American countries for resale to philatelists. 

(C) Revenue from quotas is recorded by the Pan American Union on a cash basis, and accordingly quotas unsettled 
at June 30, 1950 aggregating $362,319.58, shown below, are not reflected in the capital account. This amount includes $259,254.71 re 
lating to the year 1949-50. 

Pan American Union (Exhibit VII) $350, 730.52 
Due Pan American Union for quotas prior to July 1, 1948 on activities financed separately prior 
to such date: 
Inter-American Commission of Women (Exhibit VIII) 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council (Exhibit IX) 
Inter-American Coffee Board (Exhibit X) 321.73 11,589.06 





$362,319.58. 
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(EXHIBIT 1) 
STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES 
June 30, 1950 





LIABILITIES 





General Fund: 

Unpaid balance of advances under credit agreement 
dated April 28, 1949 with American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C., due $100,000 annually 
commencing October 10, 1950, interest payable semi- 
annually at 4% per annum (Note D) 


Loan received February 2, 1950 from the Pan American 
Union retirement and pension plan, payable within 
ten years, interest payable semiannually at 4% per 
annum (Note D 


Accounts payable: 
Proceeds from sales of postage stamps held on con- 
signment $12, 158. 67 
Customer deposits for philatelic material 2,281.17 
1,523.80 15,963.64 $ 725,963.64 





Capital (Exhibit II): 
Working fund (overexpended) (Notes C and D) $(296, 145.71) 
Special contingency reserves created by the Treas- 
urer under authority delegated by the governing 
body of the Union in prior years: 
For contribution to employees’ retirement and 
pension fund in excess of contributions re- 
quired of the Union under the plan $90 , 000. 00 
For employees’ accrued leave 75,000.00 
For possible losses on present and future com- 
mitments of the Union ,000. 195,000.00 
Quotas received in advance 78,527.15 
Administration building construction fund. . 79,312.13 
Unexpended special grants and funds......................... 242,073. 66 298 , 767.23 
$1,024, 730. 87 





Leo S. Rowe Pan American Fund: 
hee ere June 30, 1949 


Receipts from Leo S. Rowe estate 
Interest received on loans 


Deduct—Expense ). 00 
Fund balance June 30, 1950 $ 80,485.21 


$ 80,485. 21 


$1, 105,216.08 





(D) At June 30, 1950, the Pan American Union had outstanding obligations of $710,000 incurred to finance a portion of the con™ 
struction cost of the new administration building. These obligations are shown as liabilities in the accompanying statement. The 
working fund has been reduced by a corresponding amount to show the immediate effect of these transactions, and, accordingly, 
at June 30, 1950, the working fund has been overexpended. However, it is not proposed that the obligations will be liquidated by 
the application of the working fund assets on hand at June 30, 1950. Under the credit agreement covering $650,000 of these obliga- 
tions, repayments will be made at the rate of $100,000 per annum in the seven fiscal years following June 30, 1950 (first payment due 
October 10, 1950), the funds to be appropriated from quotas assessed against the member states for those years or from other assets 
of the Union then available. No plan has been established for repayment of the remaining obligation of $60,000 which represents the 
loan received from the Pan American Union retirement and pension plan. 

The credit agreement with American Security and Trust Company provides that the cash balances and the securities owned by 
the Pan American Union and deposited with the bank, may, in the event of default, be applied by the bank toward liquidation of 
the indebtedness. At June 30, 1950, the cash balances deposited with the bank amounted to $327,642.70, and the securities deposited 
with the bank consisted of United States Certificates of Indebtedness of $200,000.00. The Philatelic Section cash balance at June 30, 
1950 of $35,042.03 was on deposit with the Second National Bank of Washington, and Savings Bonds and Certificates of Indebted- 
ness carried at an aggregate value of $337,980 were held in safekeeping by the Treasurer of the United States. 
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ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 
Year ended June 30, 1950 


(EXHIBIT I11) 





APPROPRIATION 
(NOTE A) 


APPROPRIATION 
OVER OR (UNDER) 
EXPENDED 


EXPENDITURES 
(NOTE B) 





Budgeted expenses, including expenses of certain 
Inter-American organizations: 
Scheduled salaries and compensation 


Contribution to the retirement and pension plan. 


Other common staff costs 

Travel and allowances 

Contractual printing 

Supplies and services 

Permanent equipment 

Miscellaneous and contingent expenses (Note . 
Inter-American Defense Board. . 

Debt service and building construction fund. . 
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$17,179.17 


(17,648. 47) 
16,959. 20 
9,215. 47 
19,937.58 
42,787.32 

(88, 430. 27) 


$1,037 ,679.17 
70,000.00 
87,351.53 
46 , 959. 20 

173,215. 47 
130, 437.58 
136 , 787.32 
(8, 730. 27) 
174,300.00 
182,000.00 





: 
: 








$2,030, 000.00 








Notes: 


(A) Appropriations totaling $2,030,000 for the year ended June 30, 1950 were financed by quota assessments of member states 
aggregating $1,742,000 and the remainder of $288,000 from the working fund. 
(B) Contributions totaling $184,155.55 to the administration building construction fund and included in the above expendi- 
tures consist of $25,000 (budgeted for alterations and improvements to premises) from the item permanent equipment and 


$159,155.55 from the item debt service and building construction fund. 


(C) Sales of publications amounting to $47,213.52 have been deducted from miscellaneous and contingent expenses in accord 


ance with the budget resolution of the Council. 
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(EXHIBIT Iv) 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING CONSTRUCTION FUND—CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Accumulated to June 30, 1950 





| 
| 


YEAR ENDED 





Receipts: | 

Grant from Carnegie Corporation. .............. 

Contributed through the Pan American Union by 

members of the Organization of American States: 

Outs OMOUGERSE «a. i. een eee nae Acne: 

Proceeds under credit and loan agreements 

to be repaid out of quotas in future years 

or from other assets of the Union then 
available (see Note D to Exhibit I): 

Credit agreement with American Security 

and Trust Company, Washington, D.C., 

less $50,000 repaid with funds received 

from William Nelson Cromwell estate 


$184, 155.55 





(SOG DOLOMON Sc 5 Sou cana sk theaene 150,000.00 

Loan from the Pan American Union re- 
tirement and pension plan............. | 60,000.00 
$394, 155.55 


| 
| 
From the William Nelson Cromwell estate, in- | 
cluding $50,000 applied as partial repay ment | 
of advances under the credit agreement with 
the American Security and Trust Company. ss 
Other receipts: | 
Interest and profit on sale of investments... .| 
Sale of surplus buildings.....................1 


$250, 584.00 


$ 167.00 
$ 167.00 
$644 , 906. 55 
575,748.09 
$ 69,158.46 


Disbursements: GSxbibit: WV) ..s.c0ie ses eelca wet ercadien | 
veepnee balance (ixhibituDh): ¢ ..<.hcccseenas 


| JUNE 30, 1950 


| 





PRIOR YEARS 


$ 650,000.00 


$ 605,171.33 


500 , 000. 00 


$1, 105,171.33 


5,400.00 | 


5,027. 65 | 
1,765,598. 98 | 


1,755,445.31 | 5. 
| $ 79,312.13 


| $_10. 153.67 


‘s 
|$ 4,577.65 | 
| $ 
§ 


| TOTAL TO 
JUNE 30, 1950 


$ 650,000.00 


$ 789,326.88 


| 
| 
650,000.00 
| 

60,000.00 
| $1,499, 326.88 
— o 


255 , 984.00 


$ 

$ 4,577.65 
617.00 

| $ 5,194.65 


| $2,410,505. 53 
2,331, 193.40 

















ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Accumulated to June 30, 1950 


(EXHIBIT v) 


FUND—DISBURSEMENTS 





YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1950 


PRIOR YEARS 


TOTAL TO 
JUNE 30, 1950 





Fees and general costs incurred directly: 
Fees: 
Meculariarchitects:. .. 6.665.606 cdse esas anes 
Special architects 
General contractor 
Engineers 
Consulting estimator 
Legal 
Plot survey 
Landscaping 
Furniture and fixtures 
Cost of tunnel 
Alterations and improvements to main Union 
building and garage 
Building equipment 
Moving expenses 
Test p 
Architect’s expense 
Insurance (as adjusted for premium deposit of 


General contractor’s charges—Turner Construction 
sais oe 
ontractor’s general expenses: 

CYTES CE 00) eee 
Superintendent and engineer payroll. 
Freight, hauling and express charges. . 
Miscellaneous supplies and tools 
Office and plant rental.. toc 


Other expenses 


Contractor’s sub-contracts: 
vomeews Engineering Company—plumb- 


General Bronze Corporation—metal work. 

Harry Alexander, Inc.—electrical work. . 

Bethlehem Steel Company —structural 
and reinforcing steel 

Wm. F. Nelson—masonry and brick work. . 

Standard Art Marble and Tile Co.—in- 
terior marble, slate and tile 

Other sub-contractors 


Total disbursements to contractor for expenses 
Total disbursements (Exhibit IV) 


$ 49,926.63 


17,016.96 
10,359.61 
200.00 
533.81 


51,238.83 
39, 141.33 


9,112. 43 
8,855. 35 
5,748. 92 


829, 20 


(6,854. 50) 


26,511.42 


2,404. 44 
1,219.44 


7,774. 20 


$ 124,266.63 
3,500.00 
85,172. 26 
22,765.45 


26,511.42 


9,112.43 
8, 855. 35 
5,748.92 
2,404. 44 
2,048. 64 


919.70 





$186, 108. 57 


199 , 410. 64 


385,519. 21 





$ 32,889.10 
14, 964. 63 
1,461.16 
9,751.29 
1,669.02 
499. 92 
9,458.35 


197,123.14 


33,427.11 


230,012. 24 
60, 992.07 
31,039. 45 
27,513.99 
20,059. 33 
17,748. 23 
42) 885. 46 





$ 70,693.47 


359 , 557. 30 


430 , 250.77 





$ 96,800. 28 


1,257.99 
32, 884. 00 
23,458. 70 


9,982.62 


16,035. 55 
138,526.91 


224, 533.00 


278,157.86 
107,688. 41 
90,052. 92 


70,897. 62 
56, 216.83 


46,855.71 
322,075.02 


321 , 333. 28 


279 , 415. 85 
140,572.41 
113,511.62 


70,897. 62 
66, 199. 45 


62,891.26 
460,601.93 








$318 , 946.05 


$1,196, 477.37 


$1,515, 423.42 








$389 , 639. 52 


$1, 556 ,034. 67 


$1,945,674. 19 








$575,748.09 





$1,755, 445.31 





$2,331,193. 40 
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ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


(EXHIBIT Ix) 


UNSETTLED QUOTAS ORIGINALLY ASSESSED FOR INTER-AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Year ended June 80, 1950 





QUOTAS UNSETTLED COLLECTIONS IN YEAR QUOTAS UNSETTLED 
MEMBER STATE AT JUNE 30, 1949 ENDED JUNE 30, 1950 AT JUNE 30, 1950 





EE LT er 1947-48 $ 494.75 $ 494.75 


Costa Rica 1943-44 $ 98.42 
1944-45 96. 23 
1946-47 98.70 
1947-48 98.70 


$ 392.05 


1942-43 $ 634.14 $ 634.14 
1943-44 634.14 634.14 

1944-45 591. 86 591.86 

1945-46 591.86 591.86 

1946-47 591.86 591.86 ae 
1947-48 591.86 


$3, 635.72 Hond 


AG RUOMNANG 355 oe kos he os ee 1946-47 $ (22.49) = 
1947-48 Nicars 
$ (22.49) 


1946-47 
1947-48 


1943-44 $ 152.22 152. 22 
1944-45 142.07 142.07 
1945-46 142.07 142.07 
1946-47 142.07 142.07 
1947-48 142.07 142.07 





$6,959. 50 $2,131.02 $4,828. 48 














Note: 
Beginning with July 1, 1948 the expenses of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council were provided for in the budget 
of the Pan American Union, inasmuch as the Council continues as an organ of the Organization of American States. The quotas un- | 
settled at June 30, 1950 are considered to be payable into the working fund of the Pan American Union. 4 





























ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


31T Ix) 





(EXHIBIT x) 















































SETTLED 
0, 1950 
75 UNSETTLED QUOTAS ORIGINALLY ASSESSED FOR INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE BOARD 
aa Year ended June 30, 1950 
MEuBex STATE veat —waeway | Sea ae| See 

. | SRR erE sere rere eer 1944-45 $ 83.20 $ 83.20 
Gane 1945-46 83.20 83. 20 
114 1946-47 83. 20 83. 20 
1.14 1947-48 20.80 __ 20.80 
|. 86 ; $270. 40 $270. 40 
|. 86 — 
= Re Oa RTT 1947-48 $124.80 $124. 80 $ — 
5.72 Honduras..................+. 1947-48(Bal) $5.73 $ 5.73 
2.49) Nicaragua................... 1947-48 $ 45.60 $ 45.60 
2.49) $446. 53 $124.80 $321.73 

Note: y 


| 


The Inter-American Coffee Board ceased to function as of September 30, 1948 at which time its asseta were transferred 
to the Pan American Union. The quotas unsettled at June 30, 1950 are considered to be payable into the working fund of the Pan 
American Union. 
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the budget 
quotas un- 


ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


(EXHIBIT x1) 


QUOTAS ASSESSED 
For the year ended June 30, 1951 


AMOUNT 


143,028.72 
12, 667.60 
208 , 900. 24 
38, 233.12 
43 , 760.80 
3,915.44 
27 , 868.72 
7,370. 24 
95,903.76 
7,370.24 
10,594.72 
9,673.44 
5,067.04 
85,909. 36 
4,836.72 
4,376.08 
4,836.72 
28 , 329. 36 
1,606, 021.36 
15,431.44 
25,104.88 
$2,303, 200.00 


MEMBER STATE 


Argentina 
Bolivia 


Re ag NUANNPPONA EUS TAARIDENCG 6552505. 0 6 Gy tng tare S.a i wa op ia o Seo ae Taree a eT ads, 1 a 
Ecuador 


Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Note: 
At June 30, 1950 collections had been received from Brazil and Haiti in the amounts of $68,853.71 and $9,673.44, Ne: to 


apply against the above quotas. 











IBIT XI) 


AMOUNT 
43,028.72 
12, 667. 60 
08, 900. 24 
38, 233.12 
43,760.80 
3,915.44 
27,868.72 
7,370.24 
97,903.76 
7,370.24 
10,594.72 
9,673.44 
5,067.04 
85,909.36 
4,836.72 
4,376.08 
4,836.72 
28, 329.36 
06 , 021.36 
15,431.44 
25, 104.88 
03, 200. 00 


vectively, to 








Annals of the Organization of American States 


Editor: Enrique Coronado 
Research Assistant: Lydia De Leén 


The Pan American Union, in order to disseminate as widely as 
possible the activities of the Organization of American States, 
began in 1949 the publication of the ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION 
or AMERICAN States. It hopes in this way to further the pur- 
poses of the Charter of the Organization, which was signed at the 
Ninth International Conference of American States and embodies 
all the doctrines and principles that govern harmonious relations 
between the nations of America. 

This quarterly publication, which is issued in separate English, 
Spanish, French, and Portuguese editions, will contain all the 
official documents signed at the Inter-American Conference, which 
is the supreme organ of the Organization of American States and 
decides its general action and policy; the Meeting of Consultation 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which considers problems of an 
urgent nature of common interest to the American States; the 
Council, which takes cognizance, within the limits of the Charter 
and inter-American treaties and agreements, of any matters 
referred to it by the Inter-American Conference or the Meeting 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; the Pan American Union, which is 
the central and permanent organ and General Secretariat of the 
Organization; the Specialized Conferences, which deal with special 
technical matters or develop specific aspects of inter-American 
cooperation; and the Specialized Organizations, which are the 
intergovernmental organizations established by multilateral agree- 
ments and having specific functions with respect to technical 
matters of common interest to the American States. An analytical 
index of the Annals will be compiled each year to facilitate its 
use as a reference work. 








Price: 50 cents per copy. Other editions, Spanish, Portuguese and French: 
50 cents per copy. Annual subscription: $2.00 for each edition; $1.00 extra 
for postage to countries outside the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain. : 








